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How to combine 

the expensive look of 
linear ceilings 

with the economy 

of lay-in panels 


Introducing Armstrong Second Look? Ill, the ceiling that weds the 
popular linear look with the economy of conventional lay-in 
acoustical panels. 
Its a look of beauty, too, with the 2'x4' Second Look panels blending 
so well with the low-gloss grid that you have to look twice to see the 
grid pattern. | 
Second Look Ill is the newest addition to a line of Armstrong ceiling 
panels. Like Second Look | and Bold Look™ | (shown below), it 
disguises the grid pattern, creates an upgrade ceiling image, and 
provides the plenum accessibility of a lay-in ceiling—all in one 
economical, easy-to-install package. 
For a free booklet about Armstrong grid-hiding ceiling panels, write 
Armstrong, Dept. O3NAJ, Lancaster, PA 17604. 

| 
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| 
Bold Look I. Second Look I. 
Boldly textured 2x 4' lay-in ceiling Lightly fissured nondirectional 
panels that resemble 12"x12" ceiling tiles. design in a panel scored to look like tile. 


CINCINNATI 


CHALLENGE RUN 


Sponsored by Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation and the Cincinnati Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects, in conjunction with the AIA Convention. 


Come early to run! 


Two running events will be held at this year's 
convention in Cincinnati. Both will begin at 
9:00 a.m. on Sunday, June 1 outside the 
Convention Center. 


For new runners and those doing relatively 
low mileage, there's a 2.5-mile prediction run. 
For speedier runners, or those simply dojng 
more mileage, there's a 5-mile combination 
age group race/prediction run. (You can also 
enter the 5-mile race in three-person teams.) 


The five-mile racers will compete in the 
following categories: 


20-29 Men 20-29 Women 
30-34 Men 30-34 Women 
35-39 Men 35-39 Women 
40-49 Men 40-49 Women 
50+ Men 50+ Women 


Prediction runners will register before the 
event their estimate of how long they'll take 
to complete the 2.5- or 5-mile course. Actual 
finishing times will be compared to the pre- 
dictions and those coming closest to their 
estimates will win. That means everyone, 
regardless of speed or experience, has a 
chance to win this test of pacing. 


Post-race Breakfast! 


While race officials are tabulating the results, 
all runners are invited to enjoy a free break- 
fast buffet and awards ceremony at Stouffer's 
restaurant. Breakfast will begin at 10:00 a.m. 
and awards will be presented by Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas and Cincinnati AIA Chapter 
officials at 11:00 a.m. 


Lots of Prizes! 


In both prediction runs, framed certificates will 
be awarded to the five men and five women 
coming closest to their predicted times. 


In the 5-mile race, framed certificates will be 
awarded to first three finishers in each age- 
group category. 

The top three teams in the 5-mile race will 


receive framed certificates tor each team 
member. 


Sunday, June 1, 1980 


Every runner finishing an event will receive 
a colorful Cincinnati Challenge pin to sport at 
the convention. 


Free T-shirts for Early Sign-up! 


The first 200 runners to register will receive 
a special Cincinnati Challenge T-shirt. Sign up 
now to make sure you'll have this resplendent 


Cincinnati Challenge Run Entry Form 


(Send this completed form, along with a check for $2.00 per person, payable to 
AIA Journal/Challenge Run, to: 


Mike Wood 

AIA Journal 

1735 New York Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20006 


garment in your running wardrobe! 


The Cincinnati Challenge Run is open 
to anyone attending the AIA Convention, 
including exhibitors and spouses. 


Entry fee for any of the events is a mere 
$2.00 per person (no inflation here!). 


Name 


Firm/Company 
Business Address 
City 
wish to enter the following event: 

.] 2.5 mile prediction run Predicted time 


O 5 mile prediction run/race Predicted time 
Age on race day Sex 


State Zip 


f you are entering the 5-mile race as part of a three-person team, please list your 
fellow team members: 


In consideration of your accepting my entry, |, intending to be legally bound, do hereby 
for myself, my heirs, executors and administrators, waive and release forever any and all 
claims | may accrue against Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, the American Institute 
of Architects and any and all officials and sponsors of this race, their successors, 
representative and assigns, for all damages and injuries suffered by me while attending 
and participating in the Cincinnati Challenge Run on June 1, 1980. 


Signed: 
En mm mm xm um -— X mm m m S E he UR 


Note: Training and proper preparation are important for an enjoyable and injury-free run. Check with your doctor before beginning any 
exercise program 


< « « 
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EVENTS 


April 1-2: Boston Society of Architects 
annual meeting, Boston. 

April 1-2: Energy-Conscious Building 
Design Institute, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. 

April 10-11: Working Drawings Pro- 
duction Techniques Institute, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison. 

April 10-13: North Carolina Chapter/ 
AIA spring convention, Raleigh. 

April 14-15: Managing Solid Wastes Con- 
ference, Stouffer’s National Center, Arl- 
ington, Va. Contact: Energy Bureau Inc., 
41 E. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 10017. 
April 17: Pursuit of Design Excellence 
Seminar, New York Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Old Westbury, N.Y., sponsored by 
the Long Island Chapter/ AIA. Contact: 
Perry B. Goldstein, AIA, 600 Old Coun- 
try Road, Suite 537, Garden City, N.Y. 
11530. 

April 17-20: Earth Sheltered Design In- 
novations Conference, Skirvin Plaza 
Hotel, Oklahoma City. Contact: Office of 
Architectural Extension, Room 115 Ar- 
chitecture Building, Oklahoma State 
University, Stillwater, Okla. 74074. 

April 19-27: Historic Garden Week, spon- 
sored by the Garden Club of Virginia. 
Contact: Historic Garden Week Head- 
quarters, 12 E. Franklin St., Richmond, 
Va. 23219. 

April 20-22: Inter-Society Color Council 
annual meeting, Genesee Plaza Holiday 
Inn, Rochester. 

April 21-23: National Association of En- 
vironmental Professionals conference, 
Washington, D.C. Contact: NAEP, P.O. 
Box 1223, Alexandria, Va. 22313. 

April 21-23: Symposium on the American 
Movie Palace, University of Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee School of Architecture and 
Urban Planning. 

April 23-25: Automated Material Hand- 
ling & Storage Systems annual conference, 
Atlanta Hilton, Atlanta. Contact: Material 
Handling Institute, Inc., 1326 Freeport 
Road, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15238. 

April 23-27: Society of Architectural His- 
torians annual meeting, Concourse Hotel, 
Madison, Wis. Contact: SAH, 1700 Wal- 
nut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19103. 

April 25: Design/Build Workshop, Uni- 
versity of Texas at Austin. 

April 26-27: Acoustics in Restored/Re- 
cycled Buildings Seminar, MIT campus, 
Cambridge, Mass. Contact: Technology 
& Conservation, One Emerson Place, 
Boston, Mass. 02114. 

April 28-May 1: Noise and Vibration 
Control conference and exhibition, Hyatt 
Regency O'Hare, Chicago. Contact: 
NOISEXPO, 27101 E. Oviatt Road, Bay 
Village, Ohio 44140. 

April 30-May 2: Wisconsin Society of 
Architects convention, Fontana, Wis. 
May 5-9: International Federation of In- 
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terior Designers congress, Park Schon- 
brunn Hotel, Vienna, Austria. Contact: 
American Society of Interior Designers, 
730 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10019. 
May 12-16: World Cities Study Tour to 
Helsinki, Finland, on the theme of redis- 
covery and communications through 
space, sponsored by the Institute for Ur- 
ban Design, with April 11 as registration 
deadline. Contact: Registrar, SUNY at 
Purchase, Purchase, N.Y. 10577, (914) 
253-5527. 

May 15-17: Cityscapes Conference (for 
architects and other professionals whose 
work is influenced by the quality of city 
life), University of Regina, Regina, 
Canada. Contact: University of Regina, 
Department of Extension, Room 208, 
College Building, Regina, Sask., Canada 
S4S 0A2. 

May 28-31: International Congress on 
Conservation, Rehabilitation and Recycl- 
ing, Quebec, Canada. Contact: CRR 
Congress, School of Architecture, Laval 
University, Quebec, Canada PO G1M 7P4. 
May 31-June 4: Architectural Secretaries 
Association annual convention, Cincin- 
nati. Contact: Cathy Krieger, AIA Head- 
quarters. 

June 1-4: AIA annual convention, Cin- 
cinnati. 


LETTERS 


The January 1980 Issue: I read the “Re- 
cap" of the 1970s by Stanley Abercrom- 
bie, AIA, (p. 38). I would like to pass 
along my sincerest compliments to the 
JOURNAL staff for providing an excellent 
recap of what I feel were very trouble- 
some times in the field of architecture. I 
feel that all of us are struggling for a new 
vocabulary for the '80s, and I hope that 
the conclusions suggested at the end of 
the article will be read more than once by 
architects in this country. I look forward 
to seeing if other architects agree with the 
conclusions and hope that the entire prac- 
tice of our profession will improve sig- 
nificantly during the 1980s. 

Louis A. Rossetti, FAIA 

Detroit 


Recap: “Yale A&A in Ruins...." While 
perhaps attempting to be amusing, Stanley 
Abercrombie, AIA, presented a factually 
incorrect opener that was quite mislead- 
ing and pretty offensive to me. 

According to the New Haven fire 
marshal who conducted an exhaustive 
investigation of the fire (the only explo- 
sions being from a few cans of solvent), it 
was of an accidental nature. Any “ob- 
servers" who speculated otherwise were 
uninformed at best. 

Delay in restoration was due to some 
bureaucratic foot-dragging and some re- 
trenchment on the part of the university. 
Charles Moore's chairmanship had 


sparked an educational renaissance in the 
school, but it was a bit loose around 

the edges administratively for most of 

the Old Blues, who were threatened a bit 
by all of it. 

I doubt that any of us in the school at 
the time saw that building as being sym- 
bolically important enough to attack— 
if we had been of that sort of inclination, 
the Octagon would have been a much 
more likely target in those days. 

“The more things change, the more they 


* th d 
remain the same Robert W. Knight, AIA 


Blue Hill, Me. 


My congratulations to James Marston 
Fitch for his superb article on the state of 
architecture in the '70s (p. 66). It is 
probably the best article on contemporary 
architecture that I've ever read. 
Robert H. Mutrux, AIA 
Fairfield, Conn. 


*A Funny Thing Happened!" To Jimmy 
Fitch, Bravo! Bravo! Bravo! We needed 
that breath of fresh air. 
Winston A. Close, FAIA 
Minneapolis 


It was with a great relief and a profound 
sense of appreciation that I read James 
Marston Fitch's article. 

My disbelief was slowly turning to in- 
creased anxiety with my reading of each 
new issue of the architectural press. The 
joke was becoming a bad dream—all 
these bizarre designs being taken more 
and more seriously. Books were authored 
proposing preposterous ideas that actually 
got serious attention—they were building 
them! I could not believe it. 

I turned to my colleagues for some 
reassurance, but was taken aback by their 
mumbled and inarticulate responses that 

continued on page 9 


Corrections: A letter from Peter McCleary 
in the Dec. ’79 issue (p. 6) read in part: 
*,.. The inferred accessibility to Char- 
lottesville must then be correlated with 
the notion that ‘harmony and discord’ can 
be derived only from their versions of 
balance... ." The correct word is “con- 
cord” rather than “discord.” The quota- 
tion is from a translation of Alberti's 
“Ten Books on Architecture," in which 
beauty is defined as “harmony and con- 
cord." The word concord, as McCleary 
says, is “accurate and hence more to the 
point." We apologize. 

Copyright notice was omitted from page 
71 of the January issue, which contained 
two Saul Steinberg drawings. It should 
have read: Top, “Vertical Buildings" 
from The Labyrinth © 1960 by Saul 
Steinberg; bottom, “The Parade Scene" 
from The Art of Living, © 1949 by Saul 
Steinberg. Reprinted by permission of the 
Julian Bach Literary Agency, Inc. 
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System 7 Doors are now part 


of some of the most important 


buildings in the United States. 


Why not consider this handsome 


new look for your next project. 


Available in stainless steel, 


anodized aluminum or aluminum 


with thermoset acrylic colors. 


Mratifnenin ORINA 


(805) 969-476 
j 
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We've earned the name: 
The Elevator Innovators. 


Dover has done it with new ideas, and 
new applications of old ideas. 

We were first to conceive the time and 
cost-saving pre-engineered elevators, 
and now have the broadest line in the 
industry (49 traction and Oildraulic* 
models) to serve low and mid-rise build- 
ings. For high-rise buildings, our gearless 
traction elevators and sophisticated group 
supervisory control systems offer high 
speeds and the proper response to traffic 


demands, in order to meet the needs of 
the most severe building requirements. 
Dover was first in the industry to put 
computer technology to work, using it to 
project a building’s traffic volume and 
intensity, and to determine the elevator 
speed, capacity, and other characteristics 
needed to provide the desired level 
of service. 
We have more solid state controlled 
elevators in operation throughout North 


America than any other company in the 
industry. But we also can, and do, utilize 
conventional hardware when we know it 
will deliver the proper level of perfor- 
mance to satisfy the individual building 
requirements. 

We're proud to be known as the 
Elevator Innovators, but we won't ever 
use our customers' buildings as a test 
tower or let the urge to innovate override 
our customers' needs for safety, reliability, 


and performance. For literature write 
Dover Corporation, Elevator Division, 
Marketing Services — A665, P.O. Box 
2177, Memphis, TN 3 
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Columbia suoertube: 


Fluorescent lighting that goes up.... 
Over... down... or around corners... 
wherever you want it! 
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Columbia Lighting's versatile aluminum 
supertube brings flexibility and sparkling colors 
to architectural lighting. They may be suspended 
from ceilings or bracket mounted on walls 

in standard or custom sizes to fit your job. Lamp 


Columbia Operation openings are symmetrically centered and 
GTE Products Corporation | each fixture retains its own "turnability" you 
T.A. Box 2787 can aim it. For more information contact your 


Spokane, WA 99220 
Columbia agent or write us; we have answers 


to lighting questions you've yet to ask 


Specification 
| Lighting 
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Letters from page 4 
emphasized their own muddled thinking 
and lack of self-awareness. 

Was the Ayatollah syndrome about to 
take another form and emerge in con- 
temporary architectural expression? 

Imagine my relief in reading Fitch’s 
article. Here was someone who was artic- 
ulate, knowledgeable and who had the 
intelligence and courage to call an abom- 
ination an abomination. 

Bravo! Mr. Fitch, you have taken a step 
for us all who feel that architecture has 
a long way to go and in a direction that 
certainly isn’t backward! And I would 
urge the serious architects among us to 
please put the Venturis and Jencks and 
their silly ideas aside right now and get 
on with the real work ahead of us. 

Thaddeus E. Kusmierski, AIA 
Berkeley, Calif. 


I enjoyed reading the January issue, but 
am surprised to see that you have fallen in 
the currently popular vein of assuming 
that a decade ended with the end of 1979. 
Can't people count and understand the 
calendar? Do the same people think we 
are living in the 19th century until 1999? 
It may seem so at times. 

When we studied architectural history, 
it was sometimes easier to remember the 
dates of some buildings as belonging to 
the 1400s rather than to the 15th century 
but we all knew that the century did not 
end until 1500. 

So it is with decades since the Year 
One. A decade begins with 1 and ends 
with 10. If we want to extol the virtues, 
vices or accomplishments of the 1970s, 
OK, but let's not imply that the decade 
has ended. Franklin S. Webster, FAIA 

Camillus, N.Y. 


Ed. Note: For the January issue, we used 
one of the definitions of a decade given in 
Webster’s Third New International Dic- 
tionary (unabridged edition), i.e., “a 10- 
year period beginning with a year ending 
in 0 (as 1900-1909) <the [decade] of the 
twenties runs from Jan. 1, 1920 to 

Dec. 31, 1929>....” 


Gypsum Resources and Reserves: I read 
with concern the news story about a re- 
port by Zigurds Grigalis, AIA, in the 
December 779 issue (p. 66) in which he 
predicted that worldwide gypsum deposits 
would be depleted by the end of the cen- 
tury, based on U.S. Bureau of Mines esti- 
mates. His contention is a misinterpreta- 
tion of our data which, if uncorrected, 
would mislead both AIA members and 
the general public. The failure to dis- 
tinguish between the technical terms of 
“reserves” and “resources” is largely 
responsible for the erroneous assumption. 
First of all, the domestic and foreign 


resources and reserves of gypsum are 
more than adequate for any foreseeable 
period of time. In the case of gypsum, the 
total resources are those concentrations 
of naturally occurring material in or on 
the earth's crust in such form and amount 
that economic extraction of the gypsum 
from the concentration is currently or 
potentially feasible. One can easily exam- 
ine the geological map of gypsum and 
anhydrite in the U.S., published by the 
U.S. Geological Survey in 1962, and con- 
clude that the gypsum resources in the 
U.S. are practically inexhaustible. Re- 
serves are estimated from that in-place 
portion of the demonstrated (measured 
and indicated) resource, and are only that 
part which could be economically ex- 
tracted or produced at the time of de- 
termination. Thus, it can be seen that the 
reserves of gypsum in the U.S. and the 
world constitute only a small part of the 
total resources. 

Therefore, it appears that Grigalis 
totally ignored the resource figures for 
gypsum, and instead relied solely on the 
much smaller reserve value on which to 
base his opinion. This is completely er- 
roneous since the transition from re- 
sources to reserves is commonplace and 
is continuously changing due to eco- 
nomics for the assured operation of the 
plant. Additionally, the determination of 
economic reserves by drilling, trenching 
and sampling is a basic requirement for 
the feasibility study prior to decision for 
capital investment for mine and plant. 

Be assured that there is sufficient gyp- 
sum for the foreseeable future, including 
*by the end of the century," for this ver- 
satile building material. Jean W. Pressler 

Nonmetallic Minerals Section 
Bureau of Mines 

Department of the Interior 
Washington, D.C. 


We have read with interest that ^world- 
wide gypsum deposits will be used up 
before the end of this century”—a con- 
clusion with which we in the gypsum in- 
dustry totally disagree, and think that 
your readers may be interested in an- 
other viewpoint. 

The JoURNAL article goes on to say that 
this appraisal was based upon a U.S. 
Bureau of Mines estimate of gypsum re- 
sources versus the current demand, and 
although the specific report was not 
named, we believe that it refers to the 
chapter on gypsum in the 1975 edition 
of the U.S. Bureau of Mines' Mineral 
Facts and Problems. If, in fact, this is the 
source referred to, we think that Grigalis 
has misinterpreted the data presented, a 
situation which surprises me somewhat 
because in the fall of 1977, we corre- 
sponded on the question of interpretation 
of this Bureau of Mines report, and on 


our view of the long-term availability of 
gypsum. 

In any event, it is true that two spe- 
cific numbers are presented in this report 
as being conservative (emphasis added) 
estimates of world and U.S. gypsum re- 
serves, which when compared to fore- 
casted usage can result in the conclusion 
that these reserves will be exhausted by 
the end of the century. However, this con- 
clusion ignores other statements in this 
same reference which say: “Domestic 
and foreign resources and reserves of 
gypsum are adequate for any foreseeable 
period of time." Or: “The reserves of 
gypsum in the Paris Basin in France are 
considered to be almost unlimited." And: 
"Gypsum beds in Kansas are said to be 
inexhaustible." 

It is difficult for someone not closely 
involved in the raw material side of the 
industry to make definitive estimates of 
gypsum reserves on either domestic or 
worldwide basis because there is no 
mechanism whereby companies in the 
business who have developed factual data 
concerning their own reserves are re- 
quired to report them to any central data 
collecting agency. Thus, the author of the 
Bureau of Mines article above referred 
to was forced to use subjective terms 
when describing resource availability, and 
when he did attempt to use a definite 
number, he qualified it as being “con- 
servative.” 

In our judgment, the two numbers used 
were "super-conservative" and can be 
multiplied several times over—a judg- 
ment which is based on detailed data re- 
specting our own reserves, as well as in- 
formation in our files covering literally 
dozens of known, but so far unworked, 
gypsum deposits. 

The geology of gypsum is such that we 
believe the total world reserves to be 
literally inexhaustible, and that the only 
problem the industry faces as the decades 
roll on is to acquire and develop those 
deposits best situated to meet the market's 
increasing needs—and here and there— 
to replace those few currently operating 
deposits which in the foreseeable next 20 
to 30 years may become depleted. 

For our part, at least, we utilize an on- 
going program of review and acquisition 
of new reserves as may be indicated such 
that we expect to be able to serve the 
gypsum inarket indefinitely. 

F.C. Appleyard, Vice President 
Raw Materials Resources 
United States Gypsum Co. 
Chicago 


In Response: Misunderstandings have oc- 

curred which are apparent to the expert 

in the extractive industry, but may go 

unnoticed by the average architectural 
continued on page 127 
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Outside Salt Lake City, Vulcraft and the Army Corps of Engineers 


544,400 square feet, to be precise. For a new warehouse facility they recruited Vulcraft to computer design steel joists and joist 


at Hill Air Force Base. The completed 1361' by 400' building girders specifically for the job. _ 
The resulting Value Engineering Change Proposal showed 


could accommodate thirteen football fields. 
The Corps of Engineers and the Air Force first considered that an estimated $300,000 could be saved by using Vulcraft 
making the facility an all concrete structure like its twenty year steel joists and joist girders instead of reinforced concrete. 
old counterpart next door. When the Army Corps of Engineers and the Air Force saw 
Then, Weyher Construction Company value engineered the that Vulcraft joists and joist girders were the least expensive 
structural system to see if they could reduce the contract price structural system for the job, they gave Weyher Construction 
the go ahead. Weyher then issued Vulcraft’s orders: deliver the 


without altering the function or characteristics of the com- 
pleted building. And to obtain the greatest possible savings joists and joist girders fast. In time to meet the original deadline. 
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covered a lot of ground together. 


Vulcraft came through with flying colors. Weyher Construc- 
tion came through with an on-schedule building. And the U.S. Wis 
Government came through with an estimated $300,000 savings. e d 


The Vulcraft system might be able to save you money on > 
your next job. So contact your local Vulcraft representative for [ x 2 = A a 
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A Division of Nucor Corporation 


P.O. Box 3009, Florence, S.C. 29501 803/662-0381 
P.O. Box 169, Fort Payne, Ala. 35967 205/845-2460 
P.O. Box 186, Grapeland, Tx. 75844 713/687-4665 
P.O. Box 59, Norfolk, Neb. 68701 402/371-0020 
P.O. Box 1000, St. Joe, Ind. 46785 219/337-5411 


General Contra Weytter Construction Company, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Steel Fabricator: Utah American Steel, Salt Lake City, Utah. Steel Erector: 
Masco, Inc., Centerville, Utah. Architect and nem Reid & Tarics 


Association, San Francisco, California 
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Government 


A/E Groups Oppose Key Items 
In New Public Buildings Bill 


Architectural and engineering organiza- 
tions have voiced joint opposition to 
design competitions for federal buildings 
except for “unique projects of unusual 
significance.” Testifying at a Senate hear- 
ing for the Committee on Federal Pro- 
curement of Architectural/Engineering 
Services (COFPAES), R. Randall Vos- 
beck, FAIA, also urged that a fixed per- 
centage of in-house design not be man- 
dated for GSA’s public buildings service. 

At issue is a bill recently introduced by 
Senator Daniel Patrick Moynihan (D.- 
N.Y.), which is a new legislative charter 
for GSA’s public buildings program (see 
Jan., p. 27). Among other things, it calls 
for use of limited design competitions on 
federal projects costing between $2,500 
and $25 million and increased use of in- 
house government architects for project 
design. 

Moynihan had previously introduced 
the Architectural Quality Act of 1979 
(S461) that called for use of design com- 
petitions on all federal projects over $25 
million. George E. Kassabaum, FAIA, 


testifying on S461 for AIA, said that while 


Government 
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competitions may have their place for 
monuments and single-function buildings, 
they are not appropriate in most govern- 
ment buildings “where there are complex 
factors to be weighed" (see Nov. ’79, 

p. 36). Moynihan's new bill—the Public 
Buildings Act of 1979—-essentially re- 
places his first bill in that for projects ex- 
pected to cost more than $25 million, 
GSA would use “such methods, including 
design competitions," appropriate to the 
project. 

Instead of design competitions, 
COFPAES supports GSA’s current selec- 
tion process, which is based on the Brooks 
bill. *This process," AIA President-Elect 
Vosbeck said, “was designed to encour- 
age competition among design profes- 
sionals and to eliminate favoritism from 
the selection process. The GSA process 
works well and should not be undercut 
without ample justification." 

Vosbeck maintained that design com- 
petitions would hinder small firms com- 
peting for federal commissions, that the 
expense and time involved in such com- 
petitions would be exorbitant and that 
competitions *overemphasize the cosmet- 
ics of design" and do not include the full 
range of reviews required of a team of 
architects and engineers. 

Moynihan's bill also would require that 
the in-house GSA staff design at least 
25 percent of the construction and reno- 
vation projects per year. This section of 
the bill was originally designed to attract 
talented young professionals to govern- 
ment service. Vosbeck argued that this 
would not be the case. “Design vitality 
comes from the private sector,” he said. 
“There is little incentive, or will be, for 
young architects and engineers to join 
government service.” One reason is that 
many state licensing laws do not count 
government service toward registration 
requirements. 

COFPAES, testified Vosbeck, is ““com- 
mitted to the employment of highly moti- 


vated design professionals within the 
federal government, but these A/Es 
should be utilized to work in concert with 
outside professionals to ensure the com- 
plete evolution of a project.” 

Rowland G. Freeman III, administra- 
tor of GSA, testified that GSA supports 
developing a greater in-house design capa- 
bility, although he called the 25 percent 
requirement overly restrictive. “I am 
working now to gradually expand our 
capability in this area,” Freeman said. 

Freeman acknowledged the need for an 
overhaul of the public building service. 
He singled out the submission of a five- 
year plan for accommodating the public 
building needs of the government as the 
most important provision of the bill. “The 
key to the development of this long-term 
program will be adequate planning," 
Freeman said, acknowledging that much 
remains to be done in this area. 

The bill also states that within five 
years of the date of enactment no more 
than 40 percent of government offices 
shall be leased and by 10 years no more 
than 20 percent. “I agree with the need to 
focus on the issue of leasing versus federal 
construction,” Freeman said, but again he 
called for flexible targets. The main bar- 
rier to achieving this goal, Freeman sug- 
gested, was obtaining enough funding. 
COFPAES also supports reversing the 
trend toward leasing rather than construct- 
ing. “Over the long term,” Vosbeck said, 
“economics of ownership outweigh the 
temporary benefits of leasing... . From a 
design standpoint, leased buildings are 
often developed on a speculative basis 
with less concern for quality design and 
economical life cycle cost than would be 
the case if the government were the 
owner.” 

If the federal government turns toward 
new construction, it could be used as a 
stabilizing factor in the construction in- 
dustry, suggested Robert A. Georgine, 
president of the building and construction 
trades department, AFL-CIO. This could 
be accomplished, he said, by planning and 
constructing public works so that they 
can be awarded when private construction 
activity declines and withheld when 
private activity expands. 

Other language in the bill calls for the 
need to “design and maintain public 
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Holophane 
architectural 
outdoor lighting. 


For your freedom 
of choice. 


A vote for the new Caribe™ Design 
Series is a vote for the freedom of 
choice. 


Create the luminaire that will best 
complement your design theme by 
coordinating outer geometric shapes 
and colors, inner refractors and 
lamps. Then choose from handsome 
mounting arrangements with square 
or round poles. 


All in all, you can create well over a 
thousand variations to make each of 
your projects a unique and very 
personal statement. 


Caribe is quite extraordinary. But 
esthetic choice isn't the only benefit 
it offers. 


Prismatic refractors provide precise 
light control. Clean appearance is 
achieved by a concealed wedge-lock 
mechanism (patent pending), that 
eliminates exterior hardware. And 
rugged construction discourages 
vandalism. 


Find out just 

how choosy you 
can be with 
Caribe. Ask your 
local Holophane® 
sales represen- 
tative to go over 
all the details 
with you. 


Or contact Jim Dresden, 
Johns-Manville Sales Corporation, 
Holophane Division, P.O. Box 
5108- AIA- 3, Denver, CO 80217. 
Phone 303/979-1000. 
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Georgia Marble... 
The Proven Performer... 


Georgia Marble with its inherent beauty and durability has remained a favorite medium for the design professional 
through many decades of change in building designs, shapes, sizes, types and color preferences. 

Why? It has proven to be one of the densest most durable marbles in the world; it's available in large size panels (6' x 
15’ max.) for cost effective floor to floor erection, or in weight saving veneers with our famous Zibell Anchoring System 
designed to significantly reduce building loads by eliminating heavy masonry backup; its extreme hardness and low absorb- 
ency to dirt all but eliminates exterior maintenance; it's available in colors from sparkling whites to nature's subtle earth 
tones; its exclusive GAMARTEX and RIBTEX finishes afford the architect a latitude in design never before available. 

And, best of all, if budget or delivery is your problem, Georgia 
Marble is the solution. Our timely deliveries and competitive 4 
prices will help to keep your job on schedule and within budget. din 
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buildings in such a manner that they bear 
visual testimony to the dignity, enterprise, 
vigor and stability of the American gov- 
ernment,” a provision which COFPAES 
supports. Freeman urged that the com- 
mittee consider appropriate cost parame- 
ters in setting design standards, “as we 
believe that costs constraints are a signifi- 
cant factor in housing decisions on the 
scope and character of federal construc- 
tion projects." COFPAES urged that per- 
formance rather than prescriptive design 
standards be set. 

While disagreeing strongly with the 
design competitions and in-house staff 
provisions, COFPAES supports other 
provisions of the bill as being "very con- 
structive both in terms of bringing order 
to the public building process and en- 
hancing the architectural quality of federal 
buildings." At the hearing, support was 
voiced by COFPAES for the following: 

* the appointment by the President of the 
head of GSA's public buildings service, 
recommending a six-year tenure; 

* the re-establishment of the position of 
supervising architect so long as the indi- 
vidual is a licensed architect; 

e the call for attention to suitable scale, 
local zoning, energy saving features, bar- 
rier free design and accessibility for the 
handicapped; 

e the encouragement for GSA to under- 
take research and evaluation to improve 
public buildings and offices. 

Other interested groups testified at the 
Senate hearing, although none of them 
discussed design competitions. Maudine 
R. Cooper, representing the National 
Urban League, Inc., urged that urban 
areas be given first priority for the siting 
of federal facilities. While the bill does not 
specify that federal buildings be located 
in cities, it states that "federal agency 
offices shall be located in reasonable 
proximity to other governmental and pri- 
vate offices." The Urban League is con- 
cerned that new federal buildings will be 
located in suburban areas close to other 
federal offices. Cooper also suggested that 
priority be given to the most distressed city 
within a given region, in socioeconomic, 
business and employment terms. The bill 
calls for an even distribution of federal 
offices in proportion to the geographic 
distribution of the nation's population. 

The bill also states that GSA should 
locate federal agency offices in existing 
public buildings and, if space is not avail- 
able, in buildings of historic, architectural 
or cultural significance. This system is 
currently used by GSA as mandated by 
the Public Buildings Cooperative Use Act 
of 1976. However, at the hearing the 
Advisory Council on Historic Preserva- 
tion, represented by Executive Director 
Robert R. Garvey, criticized GSA for not 
acquiring historic buildings for reuse as 


federal office space. Since the passage of 
the cooperative use act, the council has 
recommended to GSA that it acquire eight 
historic buildings. Not one has been 
bought by GSA. Therefore, the council 
recommended that the bill call for the 
identification of historic buildings suitable 
for federal space as an integral element of 
GSA’s project development process. 

Garvey said that the law should recog- 
nize certain factors involved in historic 
preservation that are not quantifiable in 
dollar terms, such as the contribution of a 
historically or architecturally significant 
building to the visual environment of a 
city and the function of the building as a 
symbol of local pride and public spirit. 
Garvey added that cost estimating tech- 
niques need to be reviewed to ensure that 
renovation costs are accurately projected 
and that statutory preference for the use 
of historic buildings should be extended 
to leasing. 


20 Selected to Create Artworks 
For Boston Area Subway Line 


The Cambridge (Mass.) Arts Council and 
the Massachusetts Bay Transportation 
Authority (MBTA) have announced the 
selection of 20 artists to create artworks 
for the new subway stations on MBTA's 
Red Line Northwest Extension. MBTA, 
through “Arts on the Line,” as the art 
project is called, is the first mass transit 
system in the U.S. to so comprehensively 
integrate the arts into its facilities. 

The joint project was initiated in 1978 
under a grant from the Department of 
Transportation. The Cambridge Arts 
Council developed a plan whereby artists 
throughout the country were invited to 
send in slides of recent work. The slides 
became a part of MBTA’s "artbank" and 
were used by a jury of artists and art pro- 
fessionals to select artworks to enhance 
four new subway stations. The artists 
chosen received commissions varying 
from $1,000 to $10,000. 

The proposals by the artists include 
painted tiles for passageways, large metal 
sculptures that move in the wind caused 
by approaching trains, and handcrafted 
benches (below, a model for a series of 
benches by William Keyser). The art- 
works will be installed when the stations 
approach their completion date in 1983. 


Architects for the four MBTA subway 


stations to be adorned with the artwork 
are Skidmore, Owings & Merrill! (Harvard 
Square), Cambridge Seven Associates 
(Porter Square), Wallace, Floyd, Ellen- 
zweig, Moore, Inc. ( Alewife station) and 
Goody, Clancy Associates (Davis Square). 


ABA Ethical Guideline Proposals 
Geared to Complaints by Clients 


New relationships with clients and with 
society as a whole are called for in recom- 
mendations for a new code of professional 
responsibility for the American Bar 
Association. The proposed guidelines, 
presented by a special commission at 
ABA’s mid-year meeting in Chicago last 
month, will have to go through a year of 
debate, hearings and revisions before a 
decision is made by ABA’s house of dele- 
gates on whether to adopt the new ethical 
guidelines. Already, the commission has 
drawn up six model codes since the 
summer of 1977. 

The proposals place emphasis upon the 
removal of three complaints of clients: 
incompetence, dishonesty and high fees. 
Also, they would change some of the 
traditional lawyer-client confidentiality, 
requiring the lawyer to reveal confidential 
information in some cases. 

ABAVs current ethical guidelines say 
that a lawyer "should be competent." 
Under the new proposals, however, a 
level would be required of “specific legal 
knowledge, skill, efficiency, thoroughness 
and preparation employed in acceptable 
practice by lawyers undertaking similar 
matters." 

Current guidelines say that a lawyer 
should not “neglect” a client's case. But 
as a commission member said, delay 
causes a client "endless anxiety" and can 
affect his legal interests. Under the new 
proposals, the lawyer would be required 
to "attend promptly to a client's affairs, 
giving them adequate attention until 
complete." 

Further, the lawyer would be required 
to state in writing what the fees would be 
before services are rendered. Also among 
the proposed guidelines is the require- 
ment that lawyers who work together are 
responsible for each other's professional 
conduct. For example, a lawyer in a 
supervisory role would be liable if he 
failed to take steps to prevent the mis- 

continued on page 18 
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PPG SETS THE 
GOLD STANDARD 
IN GLASS. 
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The Midland Life 
Insurance Building, Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota. The 
centerpiece of a far- 
reaching urban renewal 
program. And a triumph 
in modern center city 
architecture. 

One reason for the 
buildings success IS 
26,000 square feet of 
energy-conserving PPG 
Solarban® Gold Twindow® 
reflective glass. A breath- 
taking building skin that, 
literally, has earned its 
way into this design. 


THE STANDARD 
FOR BEAUTY. 
Perhaps the most 
striking characteristic of 
Solarban Gold is its true 
color. It isn't brassy or 
greenish like many other 
gold reflective glasses. 
Instead, its rich golden 
tone is distinctive and 
, de elegant. An 
BI excellent way to 
D jh bring out the 
EU bestin any inno- 
MN vative design. 


" Yet So/arban 
Me \g Gold never 
| $E MS looks out of 


NM place. Its re- 
Aig © flective qualities 


allow it to blend easily 
and naturally into practi- 
cally any surroundings. 


THE STANDARD 
FOR ENERGY EFFICIENCY. 

But beauty is only half 
the story. So/arban Gold 
is also the most energy 
effective of all PPG's high 
performance glasses. Each 
panel boasts a U-value of 
.30. And spandrel units are 
available with even more 
impressive U-values of .O8. 

That kind of insulating 
efficiency is coupled with 
other energy-saving fea- 
tures to meet the design 
goal of a building that needs 
no heat until the outside 
temperature dips below 10 
degrees Fahrenheit. 

Solarban Gold is effec- 
tive during the summer, 
too. By reflecting the sun's 
heat, it reduces solar heat 
gain as well as the need for 
air-conditioning. 

There's much more 
to learn about PPG's 
spectacular gold standard 
in glass. For more details, 
see Sweet's 8.26 Pp, or 
write PPG Industries, Inc., 
One Gateway Center, 
Pittsburgh, PA 15222. 


PPG:aC PIG 
: a Concern 
for the Future ET m 


INDUSTRIES 


Architect: 
Henningson, Durham & Richardson, Inc., 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

wner: 
Midland National Life Insurance Company, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 
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conduct of his associates. 

In a change from the old rules of 
lawyer-client confidentiality, the proposed 
new guidelines would require a lawyer to 
disclose perjury on the part of the client 
if the lawyer were unable to prevent it. 

Lawyers would be permitted to use 
radio, television, direct mail, newspapers 
and directories for advertising, providing 
they met rules of accuracy and taste. 

In the matter of the lawyer’s relation- 
ship to society as a whole, the lawyer 
would be required to “render unpaid 
public interest legal service” and to report 
the extent of such service on an annual 
basis. 

A commentator on the proposed 
ethical guidelines has said that they are 
“only an ideal of lawyer behavior.” If 
the guidelines are adopted by the house 
of delegates, they must also be accepted 
by the supreme courts of the various 
states, with a state being able to accept or 
reject specific provisions. Adherence to 
the code would depend upon voluntary 
compliance and on local and state bar 
enforcement measures. 


Construction Expenditure Gains 
Included in President’s Budget 


President Carter’s proposed budget for 
fiscal year 1981 is about 9 percent higher 
than the budget request of FY '80, but the 
increase will hardly offset an inflation 

rate of 10 percent. 

Some of the budget items that would 
affect the construction industry are the 
following proposals: 

* GSA seeks $101.7 million for new 


buildings—up from $87 million in FY '80. 


* The Veterans Administration is asking 
for $2.8 billion in facility design and con- 
struction funds over the next five years. In 
FY '81, $660 million would be expended 
for facility construction projects including 
nursing homes and outpatient clinics. 

* HUD has budgeted $5.2 billion in new 
contract authority in order to add about 
300,000 additional subsidized housing 
units. About 176,000 units would be 
newly constructed, with the remainder of 
the funds going for renting existing 
apartments. 

e With the expansion of total funds for 
defense purposes, military construction 
spending would increase by $1 billion, to 
a new total proposal of $3.3 billion. 
Family housing funds, including con- 
struction of 2,650 houses, would rise to 
$2 billion as compared with the $1.5 
billion in the FY '80 budget. 

e The budget for energy conservation 
would increase from $814.6 million in 
1980 to $1.1 billion in FY ’81. Solar 
energy research would rise from $136.8 
million to $176.3 million. 
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New Orleans R/UDAT Focuses 
On Neglected Downtown Plaza 


Duncan Plaza, a triangular green space 
in front of New Orleans’ city hall and ad- 
jacent to the Superdome, a freeway and 
downtown highrises, was the subject of 
AIA’s first Regional/Urban Design As- 
sistance Team of the '80s. The challenge 
was to turn this neglected space into a 
lively focus of urban activity and the arts. 

It was recognized as a difficult project. 
The R/UDAT's analysis of the site called 
the plaza a "classic piece of 1950s site 
planning, with its nonalignment of build- 
ings, nonaxial approaches, deliberate dis- 
regard of the street grid. . . to the point 
that it seems almost comical in this post- 
modern era.” 

In an unusual recommendation, one of 
the R/UDAT's proposals was the crea- 
tion of a design team led by a major sculp- 
tor. The whole plaza would be “conceived 
as material for a single work of sculptural 
art," said the R/UDAT. The city has 
since contacted five sculptors to appraise 
interest in the project. 

Sponsored by the New Orleans Chap- 
ter/AIA and the City of New Orleans 
under a grant from the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts, the New Orleans 
R/UDAT was the first ever devoted to 
the arts. Pittsburgh architect/planner 
David Lewis, AIA, team chairman, said 
that “not since Bernini” has a sculptor 
been in charge of the design of a major 
civic space. 

Other R/UDAT members were Hous- 
ton arts council executive John Blaine; 
Yale University architectural professor/ 
sculptor Kent Bloomer; NEA’s scholar- 


in-residence/architect Lance Jay Brown; 
Cambridge, Mass., architect/urban de- 
signer Gary Johnson; environmental psy- 
chologist Florence C. Ladd, Wellesley 
College’s dean of students; New York 
city sculptor Mary Miss; Philadelphia en- 
vironmental designer and planner Laurie 
D. Olin, and Berkeley, Calif., urban de- 
signer John M. Woodbridge, FAIA, for- 
merly executive director of the Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue Development Corporation, 
Washington, D.C. New Orleans coordina- 
tor was Marion A. McCollam, human 
affairs programs coordinator from the 
mayor's office. 

The chain of events that brought the 
R/UDAT to New Orleans began when 
Mayor Ernest (“Dutch”) Morial noticed 
from his office window overlooking Dun- 
can Plaza an absence of people and ac- 
tivity. 

With the hope of having a “people 
place” in the city’s front yard and to make 
“visual art a part of the urban land- 
scape,” Morial appointed a “committee 
for sculpture in Duncan Plaza” headed 
by New Orleans art patron Dr. Richard 
Levy. The committee, aided by project 
consultant Grover Mouton, met with 
Michael Pittas, director of the architec- 
ture, planning and design program of the 
National Endowment for the Arts, and 
received funding for the R/UDAT in the 
hope of creating proposals for the devel- 
opment of a “sculptural landscape” for 
the area. A R/UDAT steering committee 
of local citizens comprised of artists and 

continued on page 23 


sulated Rolling Door 


The Creative Challenge of Today 


Design a building that’s beautiful 
and energy efficient. To do it 
you've got to use every means to 
conserve energy. That's why 
Atlas has developed an insulated 


rolling door with an U-rating under 


0.2. “Thermal-door” is designed 
meet the challenge of today. 
Uniquely constructed. Thermal- 
door cuts energy waste due to 
heat flow through and around the 
door curtain. The door slat is 
constructed so that polyurethane 
foam is sandwiched between 
two faces of 22-Sauge galvanized 
steel. Thermal-door is weather- 


stripped on all sides, making it the 
logical solution for temperature- 
weather control problems that 
occur at large door locations. 
Thermal-door can also be used at 
interior openings to reduce air 
flow into air-conditioned areas 
within your building. 


In all, Thermal-door is a thoroughly 


engineered product from a com- 
pany committed to meeting the 
challenges today. 

If you'd like to know more about 
Thermal-door call or write to Atlas 
Door Corporation (201) 572-5700. 
Because we're committed. 


Patent Pending 


Two faces of 
galvanized steel 


Polyurethane 
foam 


Atlas Door Corp 
112 Truman Drive 
Edison, N.J. ( 


Meeting the challenge of today... 
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The Pink Stuff: Thermax® It is simply the most efficient roof 
insulation on the market with a Factory Mutual Class | Fire Rating over 
steel decks. Thermax provides more insulating efficiency per inch 
than fibrous glass, composite, perlite or fiberboard roof insulations. 
Since mechanical fastening is the preferred system of attachment 

to steel decks, use Insulfast rapid fastening nail/disc system —a pneu- 
matic gun and oxide-coated nails for fast, easy, permanent installation 
of Thermax to steel decks. 


insulated roofs 
hese days. 


Tempchek® It gives you the same high R 
values as Thermax, and is used on all types of decks, except directly 
over steel decks. Tempchek is reinforced with glass fibers to give 
it greater dimensional stability than other urethane foam insulations, 
so it resists "growth" and ridging. All of which makes Tempchek 
first choice for any application other than directly over steel. Talk to 
your Celotex representative about the stuff the best insulated 
roofs are wearing these days, or call Ed Levin at Celotex, Roofing 
Products Division: (813) 871-4545. 


"Between the world and the weather since 1854; 
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EnerCon keeps the legislators comfortable 
and the taxpayers happy. 
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AAF's reverse-cycle air condi- 
tioner provides year-round energy 
savings. 

The North Dakota State Office 
Building was wasting energy. 

It's heating system had become as 
unproductive and inefficient as a 
filibuster, and about as popular. 
But renovation of the 18-story, 
45-year-old building's heating 
system presented two problems: 
how to replace the system and 
how to conserve energy. 

AAF's EnerCon solved both 
problems. 

Consulting engineers 
Schmit, Smith & Rush, of 
Bismarck and Minot, 
North Dakota, began the 
renovation project by 
specifying new windows 
and the energy-efficient 
EnerCon system. 

The old steam heating 
system was inefficient 
partly because its individ- 
ual steam radiators could 
not react to heat loads in 
individual offices. And the 
window air conditioners 
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electricity, on a year-around basis, 
than the old window air condi- 
tioners used on cooling approxi- 
mately 60% of the building. 

Here's how EnerCon will do it. 

The EnerCon system utilizes a 
water loop that interconnects all 
heating/cooling units in the 
system. On heating, the EnerCon 
system takes heat exhausted into 
the water loop by units on the 
cooling cycle and redistributes it 
to the heating units. When cooling 
is needed, EnerCon transfers 
heat out of that area to 
the water loop where it 
is stored until it is 
needed elsewhere or 
rejected outdoors. 

This means that the 
state employees will get 
heating or cooling where 
they want it, quickly and 
efficiently, and the people 
of North Dakota will 
spend a lot less money 
for their comfort. 

For more information 
about EnerCon and the 
North Dakota State Office 


Building story, contact your 
nearest AAF representative or 
write: American Air Filter Co., 
Inc., Dept. 592, 215 Central 
Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 40277. 
Better Air is Our Business? 


EnerCon took care of the rest. 
Engineers calculate that with the 
EnerCon system, the North 
Dakota State Office Building 

will save about 70% on next year's 
heating bill and use 15% less 


American Air Fitter 
REVERSE-CYCLE AIR CONDITIONING SYSTEMS 


AN ALLIS-CHALMERS COMPANY 


could not supply enough cooling 
because of the limited electrical 
capacity of the building. 

New windows eliminated much 
of the heat loss and greatly re- 
duced drafts and dust. And 
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architects, media experts, business peo- 
ple, educators, community volunteers 
and planners was formed, supported by 
staff members of the mayor’s office. The 
committee was chaired by Geoffrey Platt 
Jr., executive director of the Arts Council 
of Greater New Orleans which sponsors 
popular concerts at Duncan Plaza. 

The thrust of the resulting R/UDAT’s 
proposal was to “create a contemporary 
place so powerful in its own terms that it 
can be ranked beside its two great prede- 
cessors" (Jackson Square and Lafayette 
Square.) 

As the team listened to briefings from 
city officials, toured the city and heard 
public testimony, it became clear that its 
design would be tempered by physical, 
financial and social ramifications. 

These ramifications included the in- 
herent problems of the site and its im- 
mediate area, the financial limitations of 
the city, consideration of its citizens' 
needs and the fact that Duncan Plaza is 
known only by location. 

The team began its analysis of the site. 
Originally a cypress swamp, the triangu- 
lar area that is now Duncan Plaza was 
part of a black community that housed 
Funky Butt Hall, one of the birthplaces 
of jazz, before redevelopment razed the 
area for the city and state government 
complex. 

The R/UDAT site analysis stated: 
“The whole complex reminds one of a 
Beaux-Arts scheme struck by an earth- 
quake, so that nothing quite lines up, but 
in fact this avoidance of axiality and di- 
rect circulation paths was a very self- 
conscious part of '50s design." The New 
Orleans Public Library was “the only 
building of the group regarded as a major 
architectural achievement when it was 
designed." 

Addressing the public's request for 
intimacy and shade in the vast sunny 
plaza, the team recommended that the 
city plant live oaks and other plants in- 
digenous to Louisiana, as they would re- 
quire less maintenance yet create spatial 
definition and keep the “green” in the 
midst of the complex. Acknowledging the 
city's maintenance budget limitations, the 
team also recommended that better build- 
ing materials be used to save money over 
the long run. 

Flexible seating, exhibition space for 
art and a setting for both ceremonial 
events and the performing arts—tem- 
porary or permanent—-were suggested. 
Areas for the display of cultural heritage 
and art of New Orleans’ minorities, as 
well as consideration for children, the 
handicapped and the elderly were recom- 
mended. 

They also recommended a home own- 
ership program be established for a large 
public housing complex near Duncan 


Plaza so that the lower income families 
could build equity in their neighborhood. 
Because the site is isolated by an express- 
way, a large hospital complex and a ceme- 
tery, the team suggested that streets and 
walks be reintegrated into the complex 

to tie it back into the community. 

The team discerned that Duncan Plaza 
was never a destination, but rather a 
shortcut to the Superdome adjacent or to 
the government buildings. A plan to tie it 
into the mainstream of the city's older 
parks and squares was proposed. 

The team recommended heavily plant- 
ing the Basin Street-Loyola Avenue axis 
with trees to visually tie it into Duncan 
Plaza and Congo Square, symbolically 
important to New Orleans minority 
groups, at the other end of the axis. By 
creating new people-generating develop- 
ments and uses along Loyola, a heavily 
trafficked boulevard lined with building 
backsides, the plaza complex could be 
pulled into the city's proposed Megalink 
system of pedestrian walkways in the 
central business district and French 
Quarter, the team suggested. In this way, 
Duncan Plaza would be linked to the 
city's older parks and public spaces—— 
through Loyola Avenue to Congo Square 
that was on a direct axis to the French 
Quarter's Jackson Square down Orleans 
Street and from Bourbon Street east to 
Union Street and north back to city hall 
and a proposed art center. 

The team acknowledged that a “hy- 
brid budget" would have to be established 
to finance the design as it was recognized 
that the city was undergoing budgetary 
problems. As one team member noted: 
“The cost of Bernini’s work was not in- 
significant; in today's scheme, the cost of 
St. Peter's would probably equal the cost 
of building the Interstate from Maine to 
Miami and back." 

To assure that the redesign of the plaza 
would not be a product of outsiders, the 
team proposed that the artist(s) selected 
to perform the project “should undergo a 
full citizen participation process so that 
all needs can be heard and accommodated 
... so Duncan Plaza will gain a contex- 
tual richness of content and form." Joy 
Brandon, a Washington, D.C., editorial 
consultant 


'80 Medals: Boucher of HABS, 
Records Preservation Committee 


ATA gives medals on an annual basis to 
individuals or organizations who have in- 
spired or influenced architectural practice. 
The 1980 winners in this category include 
photographer Jack E. Boucher and the 
Committee for the Preservation of Archi- 
tectural Records. 
Boucher, a professional photographer 

for 29 years, concentrates on recording 


historic structures. He is the supervisor 
of photography and pictorial records for 
the office of historic preservation of the 
Interior Department's heritage conserva- 
tion and recreation service. He has held 
that position since 1958, except for three 
years when he directed New Jersey's his- 
toric structures and sites preservation pro- 
gram. À major portion of his time has 
been spent in the production of architec- 
tural photographs for the Historic Ameri- 
can Buildings Survey. 

Having studied photography at the 
Winona School for Professional Photog- 
raphy, Boucher expanded his knowledge 
of historic architecture at the national 
trust of England school of Attingham and 
at the European traveling summer school 
of restorationists. He has produced more 
than 55,000 photographs of more than 
6,000 structures in the U.S., Mexico, 
Canada, the Caribbean and Europe and 
has written and illustrated four books. 

His work has been featured in countless 
books, magazines and journals and has 
been widely exhibited at the Library of 
Congress and in traveling exhibits. 

Boucher has also been involved in ex- 


A 


perimentation relating to photographic 
documentation, holography, color photog- 
raphy and the preservation of color prints 

and negatives. 

The Committee for the Preservation of 
Architectural Records, a national clear- 
inghouse for architectural information, 
was formed by architectural historians, 
librarians, museum curators and archiv- 
ists who were united in their inability to 
find architectural records. The commit- 
tee's definition of architectural records 
includes drawings, blueprints, photo- 
graphs, diaries, contracts, bills, specifica- 
tions and business and personal corre- 
spondence. It works to locate these 
materials and to encourage their preserva- 
tion. continued on page 24 
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In 1974 the committee received a grant 
from the Architectural League of New 
York and another from the New York 
State Council on the Arts, which enabled 
it to begin a guide to architectural re- 
sources in the five boroughs of New York 
City and to survey more than 600 institu- 
tions in the state. A grant from the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Humanities in 
1976 allowed the committee to continue 
its work and to expand to a national 
organization to develop a catalog of archi- 
tectural records in American collections. 
Supplementary funding was supplied by 
ATA's college of fellows and the National 
Endowment for the Arts. 

Recently, the committee entered an 
agreement with the Library of Congress 
to ensure the continuation and expansion 
of the national catalog (see Feb. p. 74), 
thus allowing the committee to resume its 
original task of locating and preserving 
architectural documents in New York 
city and state. 


'80 Medals: Artist Sol LeWitt 
And Stonecutter John Benson 


Sol LeWitt, an originator of conceptual 
art and one of the most important contem- 
porary artists, and John Benson, a stone- 
cutter/calligrapher whose work graces 
many buildings and monuments, will each 
receive a medal at the AIA convention in 
Cincinnati. The medal is given annually 
to artists and craftsmen whose work is re- 
lated to architecture. 

LeWitt uses simple geometries, severely 
limited colors, neutral surface textures 
and a systematic approach of serially 
combining simple elements arranged to 
pre-established rules. For example, one 
structure shows all possible arrangements 
of five cubes on a 25-square grid with 
sides touching (571 possibilities). 

LeWitt's three-dimensional works 
("structures") are based on the single 
geometrical motif of the cube; his related 
wall structures vary from three-dimen- 
sional works to low reliefs; his two- 
dimensional works include drawings, 
prints and photographs, and his wall 
drawings (such as “Lines Not Long, Not 
Straight, Not Touching” or “Ten Thou- 
sand Lines, Ten Inches Long") turn walls 
of museums and galleries into environ- 
mental artworks. 

Among the minimalist and conceptual- 
ist artists who came into prominence in 
the early '70s, LeWitt is the first to have 
had a major one-man retrospective at the 
Museum of Modern Art in New York 
City. His work has appeared in exhibits 
throughout the U.S., Canada and Western 
Europe. **His art has widened the hori- 
zons of the conception of architectural 
space," said jury member Romaldo 
Giurgola, FAIA. *Mr. LeWitt is truly one 
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of the outstanding artists of our time. His 
explorations into the dimension of space 
have fundamental implications in archi- 
tecture.” 

Benson’s stonecutting endeavors began 
at age 16 when he was an apprentice in 
his father’s studio, the 275-year-old John 
Stevens Shop, Newport, R.I. (John Ben- 
son Sr. was honored by AIA in 1955.) 
He left two years later to study sculpture 
at the Rhode Island School of Design and 
after his graduation returned to the 
Stevens shop. 

Each of Benson’s inscriptions is hand- 
drawn and carved with a mallet and 
chisel. It takes about one hour to carve 
about three or four small letters or one 
large letter. *Letters are like another ar- 
ticle of applied design," said Benson. 
“Their excellence depends, at any time in 
history, on their fulfillment of a series of 
requirements within a more or less struc- 
tured framework. . . . Over the years, the 
framework has become less and less well- 
defined. ... This is the main reason why 
large-scale lettering of our time is in such 
a chaotic state. The framework is too 
wide. It's like opening one's closet and 
having to pick from a thousand pairs of 
shoes." 


THE 
JOHN D 
ROCKEFELLER JR 
LIBRARY 


Both the John and Robert Kennedy 
memorials in Arlington cemetery were in- 
scribed by Benson. His work can also be 
found, among other places, at the U.S. 
Court of Claims, Washington, D.C., the 
Citicorp building, New York City, the 
National Gallery of Art’s east wing, the 
Boston City Hall, the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Vassar College, New York Univer- 
sity, Harvard University and the Boston 
State House. 

“He brings to the architectural profes- 
sion a unique sensitivity to letter forms 
and their interrelationships, and a convic- 
tion that the handcut inscription has a 
personality of its own,” said Merle T. 
Westlake, AIA, in his nominating letter. 


'80 Medals: Robert Campbell, 
Architectural Critic in Boston 


Robert Campbell, architectural critic for 
the Boston Globe, will receive an AIA 
1980 medal at the Cincinnati convention 
for his architectural reportage and com- 
mentary. The jury on Institute honors said 
that Campbell “brought a lively judgment, 
independent and unprejudicial, to the 
architectural community via the daily 
papers. His witty reflections have often 
been a source of learning for architects. 

. His constant activity in public discus- 
sion has proved to be an exceptionally 
good source of information about quality 
in architecture for the public.” 

An architect as well as critic, Campbell 
was an associate of Sert, Jackson & Asso- 
ciates from 1969 to 1975. A writer for the 
Globe for the past seven years, he has 
combined writing with consulting, teach- 
ing and his own architectural practice 
since 1975. He received a master of archi- 
tecture degree from Harvard University’s 
graduate school of design in 1967. In 
1975-76, while he was a design fellow 
under a grant from the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts, he developed a course, 
“Architecture for Non-Architects," which 
he continues to teach at Harvard; created 
spots for Boston’s public television sta- 
tion, and collaborated with Peter Blake, 
former chairman of the Boston Architec- 
tural Center, in the development of a two- 
year series of discussions on local archi- 
tecture called “Built in Boston.” 

A member of the Boston Architectural 
Center’s board of directors and of the 
Cambridge, Mass., architect selection 
committee, Campbell is also a member of 
the steering committee of the Mid- 
Cambridge Neighborhood Association. 
His nomination for the AIA medal noted 
that he brings an architect’s understand- 
ing to the complex process “by which the 
built environment is created and changed, 
yet he is able to write in a style free from 
professional jargon. His value judgments 

continued on page 28 


Introducing Sunglas’ Reflective, 
it blocks up to 65% of the sun's heat. 


New Sunglas Reflective blocks the heat 
to help reduce the high cost of air 
conditioning. 

Installing Sunglas Reflective can, over 
the lifetime of your building, amount to a 
saving of thousands of dollars. Because it 
blocks up to 65% of the sun's heat, it can 
aid in cutting air-conditioning operating 
costs and may allow for the use of smaller 
air-conditioning units. 

A new concept —blocks the heat. Yet 
lets in the daylight. 

While Sunglas blocks the suns heat, it 
lets in more daylight than most other reflec- 
tive glass products. This means reduced 
solar heat load while permitting the use of 
natural daylight for illumination —this 


unique property presents another big sav- 
ing potential, It also helps minimize hot 
spots so room temperatures remain more 
uniform and comfortable. 
Ford Sunglas Reflective for a natural 
color view of the outdoors. 

Sunglas Reflective lets in the beauty 
of the outdoors without noticeably affecting 
its natural color. The neutral silver coating 
reflects the surrounding outside environ- 
ment and provides a full-color view of 
colors throughout the day. 

New Computer Program shows you 
how to S.A.V.E. 

Ford's new computerized S.A.V.E. 
program (Systems to Analyze Value and 
Energy) can help you determine your solar 
glass requirements and savings quickly. 
Find out more about the S.A.V.E. program 
and Sunglas Reflective so you can take the 
heat off you and your budget. Sunglas 
Reflective is available now and it can be 


cut, tempered and fabricated locally. You'll 
find that choosing Ford Sunglas Reflective 
will be a nice reflection on you. 
Sunglas Reflective is backed by Ford 
experience and a 10-year warranty. 
Before we ever marketed Sunglas 
Reflective, we field-tested more than 
2,000,000 square feet of it. The result? 
When the heat was on, Sunglas Reflective 
performed very cooly. For more informa- 
tion, send for our detailed product informa- 
tion kit including all the specifics of our 
warranty by writing: Ford Glass Division, 
300 Renaissance Center, P.O. Box 43343, 
Detroit, Michigan 48243, or call toll free 
1-800-521-6346. 


GLASS DIVISION 
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The building on the left is an Wrap around corners in sinuously 
example of what ALUCOBOND graceful lines. 
material doesn’t do. The incredibly smooth curves 
Namely ripple, buckle, or bulge. and uniform color of this Consolidated 
Thanks to this remarkably flat Aluminum product help create a beau- 
composite of two aluminum sheets and tiful first impression for Trailer Life 
a thermoplastic core, oil-canning has Publishing Company in Agoura, 
been totally eliminated on Kubota California. 
Tractor’s streamlined U.S. head- Available in six siliconized poly- 
quarters in Compton, California. ester resin colors and four handsome 
The building on the right is an l M 
example of what ALUCOBOND "and Associates, In, selected ALUCOBOND material, a 


material does do. 


key consideration was the easy expansion it permits 


THE CURVES. 


anodized finishes, ALUCOBOND 
material comes in panel sizes up to 
5' X 28’ and thicknesses of .118", .157", 
and .236” (3, 4, and 6 mm). 
And its extraordinary adaptability 
offers architects design possibilities 
as diverse as their imaginations. 
Tofind out more, call our Marketing 


Manager, Carla Lane, at (314) 878-6950. 


She can provide you with samples and 


Jerrold Lomax, AIA, of Lomax-Mills-Architects, shares — 
credit for his creative use of ALUCOBOND material with 
Project Architect John Rock. 


information on ALUCOBOND mate- 
rial. The innovative product that’s 
smoothing the way for creative 
architects everywhere. 


Turn page for distributor listing. 


CONSOLIDATED 
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are always thoughtful and never whimsi- 
cal, although they often reflect healthy 
skepticism of received values and conven- 
tional wisdom and sometimes amusement 
at posturings on the architectural scene.” 


Cincinnati Convention Speakers: 
Martel, Miller and McCue 


The Institute’s 1980 convention on June 
1-4, will consider the professional chal- 
lenges, opportunities and responses of 
architecture during the new decade. 

The challenges will be discussed by 
Leon C. Martel, acting president of the 
Hudson Institute and coauthor of The 
Next 200 Years: A Scenario for America 
and the World. As an observer has said, 
Martel “speaks from a platform of hope” 
regarding the challenges of the 1980s— 
the energy crisis, increasing inflation, in- 
humane cities and other social problems. 
Concerning energy, he said in his book: 

“Except for temporary fluctuations 
caused by bad luck or poor management, 
the world need not worry about energy 
shortages or costs in the future. . . Energy 
abundance is probably the world’ s best 
insurance that the entire population 
(even 15-20 billion) can be well cared for 

. during many centuries to come... .” 


Those who hear Martel speak on June 
2 will find out whether he has changed his 
mind regarding energy since the book was 
published in 1976. His long look at the 
decade before us will set the stage for 
the convention theme of “Professionalism 
in the '80s." 

On the following day, after the chal- 
lenges have been presented, the second 
convention theme will be considered: the 
opportunities. J. Irwin Miller, Hon. AIA, 
who established the Cummins Engine 
Foundation in 1955 in his hometown of 
Columbus, Ind. (for more on Columbus, 
see p. 62), has said that “we cannot ig- 
nore the world of our time. We had better 
understand it." Considered by many as an 
architect’s “ideal” client, Miller is ex- 
pected to address what the client of the 
1980s will be demanding of the architect, 
in view of the community and society as 
a whole. 

On June 4, the third theme of response 
will be addressed by Gerald M. McCue, 
FAIA, who will become dean of Harvard 
University’s graduate school of design on 
July 1. Chairman of an AIA committee 
on the future of the profession, he was 
one of the authors of the committee’s 
report published in 1970 with the title of 
Creating the Human Environment (see 
June ’70, p. 108). 


Professional development seminars, to 


run concurrently throughout the conven- 
tion, will focus on three general areas: 
design trends, energy, and production 
systems and applications. 

Also, there will be special programs 
provided for associate members, intern- 
architects, members of the Association of 
Student Chapters/ ATA and ATA compo- 
nent personnel. 


California Leads in Membership 


There are more AIA members residing in 
California than in any other state. A 
survey made by the Institute's component 
services department (Nov. 30, 1979), 
shows that California has a total of 4,913 
corporate, associate and emeriti members, 
according to a count in mailing addresses. 
California is followed by Texas (3,026), 
New York (2,087), Illinois (1,457) and 
Florida (1,440) in the top five in mem- 
ber count. 

On a regional basis, where the count 
was made by chapter assignment, the 
figures vary slightly, but California still 
leads with 4,851 members, and is 
followed by Texas with 3,041. The other 
three regions in the top five are the North- 
west (2,544), Central States (2,373) and 
New York (2,314). 

At the end of November 1979, the 

continued on page 35 


WHEN YOU WANT TO USE ALUCOBOND MATERIAL, 
THESE DISTRIBUTORS WILL SMOOTH THE WAY: 


NORTHEAST 


Adammetal Supply 
Elizabeth, NJ 07207 
(201) 351-2550 


A.O. Stilwell Co., Inc. 
Buffalo, NY 14224 
(716) 828-1415 


B.R. Johnson, Inc. 
Syracuse, NY 13057 
(315) 437-1070 


Building Specialties 

of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, PA 15209 
(412) 821-5310 


Custom Walls and Windows 
Kensington, MD 20795 
(301) 949-6550 


Eastern Metal Mill Supply 
Dedham, MA 02026 
(617) 329-1200 


The Fox Steel Company 
Orange, CT 06477 
(203) 799-2356 


Frank N. Henry, Inc. 
Wilkes-Barre, PA 18703 
(717) 824-4611 


Fred Boschan Co., Inc. 
Philadelphia, PA 19127 
(215) 483-8000 
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Metal Construction 

Services, Inc. 
Baltimore, MD 21218 
(301) 949-6550 


SOUTHEAST 


Attaway & Howell Co., Inc. 
Tucker, GA 30084 
(404) 938-7830 


Delph-Context, Inc. 
Charlotte, NC 28201 
(704) 376-3671 


Demarest Company, Inc. 
Oneco, FL 33558 
(813) 758-3811 


Fletcher & Associates 
Birmingham, AL 35203 
(205) 328-0525 


J.M. Power Company, Inc. 
Trenton, MI 48183 
(313) 479-2200 


John W. McDougall Company 
Nashville, TN 37209 
(615) 383-4036 


Penco, Inc. 
Louisville, KY 40204 
(502) 584-1166 


W.H. Stovall & Co., Inc. 
Ashland, VA 23005 
(804) 798-1415 


Casewin, Inc. 
Minneapolis, MN 55416 
(612) 545-1635 


Condit Construction Products 
Dayton, OH 45409 

(513) 298-9922 

Columbus, OH 43228 

(614) 274-2283 

Cincinnati, OH 45229 

(513) 242-4029 


Jones and Brown Co., Inc. 
Addison, IL 60101 
(312) 543-0300 


Karl M. Block Co., Inc. 
St. Louis, MO 63144 
(314) 647-8044 


Swanson Gentleman Hart, Inc. 


Omaha, NB 68154 
(402) 493-9393 


Swanson Gentleman, Inc. 
Des Moines, IA 50309 
(515) 244-0186 


Associated Specialties Co. 
Salt Lake City, UT 84106 
(801) 487-8501 


Elward, Inc. 
Denver, CO 80223 
(303) 936-7201 


Payne & Howard, Inc. 
Dallas, TX 75234 
(214) 243-5050 


Portland Wire & Iron Works 
Portland, OR 97202 
(503) 234-9731 


RPS Architectural Systems* 
North Hollywood, CA 91605 
(213) 982-5866 


ALUCOBOND is the trademark of 
Consolidated Aluminum Corporation 
for its aluminum composite material. 


Technical information with reference 
to ALUCOBOND material test 
results can be obtained by writing to 
Consolidated Aluminum, Attention: 
Carla Lane. Always consult local 
building codes before use. 


*System design and fabrication for the 
buildings on the preceding page were 
by RPS Architectural Systems. 


CONSOLIDATED 
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11960 Westline Industrial Drive 
St. Louis, Missouri 63141 


Weathering 
for sale... 


Here is a wood at its wonderful best. The architect, 
in specifying a finish for this home, sought beauty 
and more...a finish that would stand up to summer 
sun and winter cold, that would require minimum 
maintenance while protecting the wood for a long, 
trouble-free life. His choice: Cabot's Stains. 


Cabot's Stains, in 87 unique colors, enhance the 
wood grain, grow old gracefully, never crack, peel, 
or blister...are ideal for shingles, siding, clapboards, 
paneling, and decking. In terms of natural beauty, 
economy, and ease of application, Cabot's Stains 
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Long Island Home, Architect: Jay Lockett Sears, Quogue, Long Island; Wood surfaces treated with Cabot's #0241 Bleaching Oil for the weathered “driftwood” look 


==> Cabots STAINS 


are best for all types of wood, exterior or interior, and 
all wood surfaces, smooth, striated, or rough-sawn. 


Cabot's patented colloidal manufacturing process 
assures exacting standards of color, deep pene- 
tration, and wood preservation. In a world that is 
constantly shouting “new,” Cabot's Stains are very 
proud to be “old, the original, and still the best." 


For color cards and information, write 


Samuel Cabot Inc. 


One Union St., Dept.345, Boston, Massachusetts 02108 
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IMAGINATION. 


The only tool needed 
to design with Kawneer 1600 SG. 


Sometimes, the skylight is the limit. 

_ The addition of sloped glazing to a building’ S 
design can be a frustrating, time-consuming experience. 
After hours of design, drafting and consultation, the 
choice is often between budget breaking costs or painful 
performance compromise. With a large budget and 
custom design, the sky is the limit. But, in many cases it is 
the skylight which is the limit. > 

Introducing Kawneer 1600 SG for 
Sloped Glazing. 
: 1600 SG by Kawneer is a companion system to 
-— the 1600 Curtainwall System. It can be used to easily 
i create a variety of building skylight accents. It allows an 
architect an extended vista of design opportunity. And, 
because Kawneer 1600 SG is based on an existing wall 
system, it does not make the design and dollar demands 
of custom-engineered systems. 
Kawneer 1600 SG is a pre-engineered, stan- 
dardized sloped glazing system. Design, performance 
and life cycle savings are built in before 1600 SG ever 
leaves the factory. This includes features such as internal- 
drainage gutters, a unique, baffled sill assembly for - 
beris . continuous drainage and a PVC thermal barrier to — 
is PPM minimize heat loss and.to’control condensation. _-- us 
i -Kawneer 1600 SG can be integrated with vertical 
ur E Walls, or applied to curbs, or to structural steel = 
- cas SERIE or even used with inside and outside 
c^. + Corners” It isnot only compatible with Kawneer' 1600 . 
. curtainwall system, it can be blended with all Kawneer’ 5 
entrance systems for a truly unique design. 1600 SG can" 
accommodate a variety of slopes and configurations. 
Most important, 1600 SG by Kawneer is a system 

- that performs. It has been performance tested under 
- .. conditions equivalent to 8 inches per hour of rainfall and 

~ winds of more than 60 mph. These test Epos are 

- certified and available upon request. — 
‘Where would you like your piece of the sky? 
a ae ven Kawneer 1600 SG for sloped glazing does not 
=. require extra a effort, long custom-engineering lead times, 
gu expensive installation, or performance compromises. Alit itc 
. needs is your imagination: ~~ 
. . Talk to your Kawneer representative about. . ins 
- designing with 1600 SG for. -sloped c glazing. Or | for more | 
- information, write: Kawneer Archite tural Pra, 
4 105 E Front street, AU MI 49120. : 


NN 
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GRINNELL 
SPRINKLER SYSTEMS 
GIVE YOUR DESIGNS 
MORE ELBOW 

ROOM. 


Space limitations imposed by building codes can also impose limits on archi- 
tectural creativities. But you can broaden those limits by installing a Grinnell 
Sprinkler System. 


GRINNELL FIRE PROTECTION SYSTEMS COMPANY, INC 


Protecting Life and Property Since 1850. 
When sprinklers are installed throughout a building, many building codes 

permit up to a 300% increase in floor area—depending upon occupancy, 

height, and construction — resulting in a correspondingly better utilization of 

valuable land. 


A sprinkler system is a capital investment that allows you other cost-saving design 
freedoms as well. Increased building height. Greater distance between exits. A 
wider range of interior finishing materials. Lighter roof framing. Decreased exit 
widths. Fewer draft stops and less firestopping. 


So when you lay out your next building, design in a Grinnell sprinkler system. 
It'll help you make more economical use of every construction dollar. 


For additional information call your nearest Grinnell district 
office located in the Yellow Pages, or write: Grinnell Fire 
Protection Systems Company, Inc., 10 Dorrance Street, 
Providence, Rhode Island 02903. 
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apes with Mero? 
. the space 

frame that takes 

the concept of in- 
terior design to new 
heights. For example, at 
Le Cháteau de l'Aéroport 

in Montreal, Mero achieves 

the architect'S seemingly im- 
possible vision of a "floating 
roof." For more information call or 
write Unistrut Corp., Wayne, Mich. 
48184. (313) 721-4040, other states toll- 


< , 
re utation: free (800) 521-7730. We'll help you design 
and create something people will look up to. 
M 
UNISTRUT 3:5... aB 
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J-M architectural 


“aay 
beautiful 
alternative to 
natures most 
enduring 
structural material. 


Face a building with architectural 
panels from Johns-Manville and you 
add the beauty and texture of stone. 
Without its massive weight. 


And you also add the permanence 

of stone. Plus the protection it offers 
against fire, moisture, rust, corrosion, 
heat and cold. 


Lasting beauty that's easy to install. 
And economical. 


Whether you're facing an entire 
building, applying curtain walls, or 
adding interior or exterior accents, 
there's a J-M panel that's just right for 
the job. For beauty that faces up to 
almost anything. 


J-M Stonehenge® panels provide the texture 
and enduring protection of stone. 


J-M laminated, insulated panels add lasting 
oeauty, save energy. 


Durable, weather resistant, colorful J-M 
^ermatone "S" Flexboard® panels are ideal 
or soffits, accents, fascias. 


UM 


Johns-Manville 
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total AIA membership was 33,839, a net 
increase of 8.10 percent over the previous 
year. Of this total, 26,848 are corporate 
members, 2,666 members emeriti and 
4,325 associate members. In 1979, asso- 
ciate membership increased by 35.4 
percent. 


Victorian Architecture Cards 
Accompany Smithsonian Show 


The Smithsonian Institution Traveling 
Exhibition Service (SITES) has created a 
set of architectural activity cards, “Car- 
penter's Lace," intended for children, 
teachers, museum instructors, parents and 
fans of the Victorian era. The cards will 
accompany the SITES exhibit *Gift to the 
Street: A Patternbook of Victorian Archi- 
tecture," which will travel to 16 cities. 

The cards are enclosed in a container 
that folds into a Victorian house with 
floor plans, exterior elements and interior 
settings. Inside the container a set of 12 
cards illustrates different aspects of Vic- 
torian architecture—styles, colors, com- 
forts, decoration. 

The exhibition, organized by the AIA 
Foundation and SITES, illustrates the 
ornamental and structural variety of Vic- 
torian houses. It details architectural ele- 
ments commonly used in the U.S. in the 
last quarter of the 19th century—door- 
ways, decorative embellishments, iron- 
work, stained glass, towers, bays, newel 


posts, columns, windows and gables— 
through 95 photographs by Carol Olwell 
and original archival materials from the 
AIA Foundation. Also included are a 
large number of 19th century Bliss dolls’ 
houses, on loan from Eleanor Labin, 
AIA. Copies may be purchased by mail 
for $3 a set plus 10 percent handling 
charges, payable to Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, and sent to Carpenter's Lace, 
SITES, A&I 2170 Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 20560. 


Pennsylvania Student Wins 
Tile House Design Competition 


Eight architectural students recently were 
selected as winners of the House of Tiles" 
design competition, sponsored by the Tile 
Council of America, Inc., and the Asso- 
ciation of Student Chapters/ AIA. 

First prize was awarded to James 
Bradberry, University of Pennsylvania. 
Bradberry designed a “country house" 
(drawing below) with tile as a decora- 
tive floor element, living room ceiling 
and fireplace. Tile is also found on the 
vault enclosing the living room (mosaic 
tiles in an ornamental pattern) and the 
terrace (geometric patterns of quarry tile). 

Second prize winners were Mark 
Robbins and Jeff Malter, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, and Brian McGrath, Princeton 
University, for the design of a tile house 
within a house. Ceramic tile is used to 
decorate the interior and exterior of the 
outer house and covers all surfaces of the 
core house. Kevin Dwight Gordon of 
Miami University was the third prize 
winner for a round structure of concrete 
and tile with tile in selected interior spaces. 

Honorable mentions went to Alejandro 
Firpi and Raoof Assefi, Syracuse Univer- 
sity; Bernard Wharton, University of 
Pennsylvania; Armando Montero, Uni- 
versity of Miami; John Horton, University 
of North Carolina at Charlotte, and 
Thomas L. Braht, Kansas State University. 

Jury members included William Turn- 
bull Jr., FAIA, Robert A.M. Stern, AIA, 
Susanna Torre, Susan Lewin and archi- 
tural student Gary Paul. Awards were 
given at the recent ASC/AIA national 
student forum in Houston. 

The Institute continued on page 38 
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Specifying rolling doors 
. and grilles? 


Here's the architect's 
best friend: 


The new 


1900 
son Catalog 
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Roing Seče Doo. - Power Operators .: Rolling Gilles . Rolling feDoors - Roling Counter Fre Doors. 
Roling Cauniet Doors with Sil i Him: - "Rolling Counter Daos - Security Doors & Grilles. - Side Coiling Closures 
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Work from the most complete rolling door 
catalog ever assembled. Your free copy 
now ovailoble. Write, phone, or circle our 
Te reader service number. Or reach for Sweet's 
5 — 8. 7 Co. Join the architects who prefer the 
— Cookson label to any other in the industry. 


Architects prefer 


G Cookson Rolling Doors 


Best way to close an opening. 


700 Pennsylvania Avenue e San Francisco, CA 94107 * (415) 826-4422 
Eastern Plant: 800 Tulip Drive, Gastonia, NC 28052 
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The performance pros in concrete forming 


forming 


CECO services 


The Ceco Corporation « General Offices 
5601 West 26th Street « Chicago, Illinois 60650 
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California Architects Group 
Works for Political Candidates 


With the strong backing of the California 
Council/AIA, the Architects Political Ac- 
tion Committee of California (ArcPAC) 
has been established to work for political 
candidates at the state level who have 
strong commitments to the built environ- 
ment. The newly formed committee, 
which held its first meeting during the 
recent CC/AIA convention, has selected 
Stan Smith, AIA, of Los Angeles as its 
chairman. 

The committee will serve not only 


CC/AIA members, but all registered 
architects in the state. It will operate as 
an independent group legally outside 
CC/AIA. The committee will solicit 
funds in the support of state political can- 
didates, having set $30,000 as its first- 
year contribution goal. It will lobby for, 
and financially support, legislation that 
affects the profession, supporting or op- 
posing issues of importance. 

“Our profession as a whole,” says 
Smith, “has suddenly become aware of 
how important political action is.” The 
importance was realized last year when 
California architects expended great effort 
in opposition to Governor Jerry Brown’s 
budget proposal to reduce funds for the 
state Board of Architectural Examiners 


Granite. 


The beauty touch 
that needs no touching up. 


M 
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First International Building, Dallas, Texas 
Architect: Harwood K. Smith and H.O.K., Dallas, Texas 
Photo courtesy Form & Function Magazine. 


Maintenance-free core walls stay as beau- 
tiful in high traffic areas as the day they 
go up. A beautiful way to accent, to add 
texture, to maintain value. Choose from 
twenty granite colors, seven finishes. All 
for the beauty touch that needs no touch- 
ing up. 

For more information, and a packet of full 
color literature illustrating Cold Spring 
Granite products in use, call toll! free 
800-328-7038. In Minnesota cal! (612) 685- 
3621, or write to the address below. 


Cold Spring 

Granite Company, 
Dept. A1a-3 

202 South 3rd Avenue, 
Cold Spring, MN 56320 
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(see April '79, p. 26). Brown had pro- 
posed in his 1979 budget message to 
phase out 15 professional licensing 
boards, including BAC. As a result of the 
architectural profession's concerted oppo- 
sition, the state legislature reinstated BAC 
in the budget signed by the governor. 

Meanwhile, CC/AIA’s steering com- 
mittee on registration issues, chaired by 
Ward Deems, FAIA, of San Diego, has 
decided to make a study of BAC to evalu- 
ate its administration of registration ex- 
aminations and its enforcement of 
standards. 


Issues of ‘Greatest Concern 


At the AIA grassroots meetings recently, 
component leaders were asked in an in- 
formal survey to indicate their priorities 
on government affairs issues that are of 
"greatest concern" to the architect. In 
response to the survey, 184 component 
leaders said that the major issues facing 
the profession in the coming year are: 
A/E selection, energy and liability. 

The architects were also asked to com- 
ment on the economic market with the 
question: “What is the strength of job 
commissions?” Overall response indicates 
that the climate is healthy for the present, 
but some of comments are mildly pessi- 
mistic about economic conditions by the 
end of the year. 

A few of the comments: “Firms busy— 
very little backlog” (New York state); 
“strong except for residential” (Texas); 
"still strong but market beginning to thin 
out” (Nevada); “good for six to eight 
months” (Colorado); “slowing down” 
(Michigan); “demand ebbing” (North 
Carolina); “jobs here, but getting harder 
to get your share” (Iowa); “same as 1979; 
existing commissions will last six months" 
(Tennessee), and “variable—future un- 
predictable” (Connecticut). 


‘Basic Building Code’ Revisions 
Get Strong Support at Institute 


Culminating eight years of effort by AIA, 
a “major victory for architects” has 
been achieved regarding proposed major 
revisions in section 127 of the Building 
Officials/Code Administrators! Basic 
Building Code, says James R. Dowling, 
head of AIA's codes and standards divi- 
sion. BOCA’s code changes committee 
has agreed to accept the recommenda- 
tions of AIA's codes and standards com- 
mittee (chaired by John Stevenson, AIA, 
of San Diego) for the removal of *objec- 
tionable parts" of the section of the code. 

The next step will occur in June when 
BOCAvs full membership meets in an an- 
nual convention. 

In the mid-1960s, provisions were writ- 

continued on page 42 


You know us best for what we make—office 
furniture and systems that work and wear 
extremely well. But the products we make 
don't solve your customers’ problems all by 
themselves. It takes planning, execution, and 
an efficient delivery system to produce the 
results they're paying for. 


This is why we wantto familiarize you with 
another side of Herman Miller. In hopes that, 
working together, we can meet those 
customer needs with the most intelligent 
solutions possible. 


To begin, we offer a sophisticated program of 
services and software to complement your 
own—from computer based financial analyses 
to pre-planning, installation and employee 
orientation. 


There's also a comprehensive package of 
planning and support materials, to guide you 
to successful Herman Miller product 
applications. Consistently. With minimum 
effort. 


Strategically located Herman Miller facilities 
put everything at your fingertips for client 
presentations, seminars and training 
sessions. Including AV/conference spaces 
and "gaming" areas, along with resident 
technical experts for consultation and 
assistance. 


Experienced sales representatives, backed by 
facility consultant specialists, are available for 
collaborative efforts anywhere, anytime. And 
our exclusive Rapid Response* program 
actually ships frequently-used Herman Miller 
products within 48 hours of receipt of your 
orders. 


Furniture and systems alone 
won't solve your 
customers' problems. 


It comes down to this. You shouldn't have to 
scramble aboard any manufacturer's cor- 
porate machine; theirs should cater to 
yours. That's Herman Miller's way of doing 
business. And more reason than ever to 
choose us as your partner in the process. 


Write for our booklet, Your Partner in the 
Process. Herman Miller Inc., Marketing 
Department, Zeeland, MI 49464. 


Sales / education facilities in Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, 
Dallas, Detroit, Houston, Los Angeles, New York, 

San Francisco, Washington D.C., Amsterdam, Basel 
(Herman Miller AG), Brussels, London, Paris, Toronto 
and other key cities internationally. 


\4 herman miller 
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It's the growing consensus of the leading archi- 
tectural and engineering firms in the land: the 
E&O program available through Shand, Morahan 
& Company is about the best coverage you can 
have, at a most competitive premium rate. That's 
why so many of the ENR top 500 design and con- 
struction firms are choosing our insurance. 

But your firm doesn't have to be among the 
biggest to enjoy the best in Architects and 
Engineers Professional Liability insurance. j 
Shand, Morahan also extends its uniformly excel- 
lent claims-made program and unmatched stan- 
dard of service to more and more medium and 
smaller-sized firms as well. These firms enjoy 
the same experience and attention that only the 
nation’s foremost source for professional liability 
insurance can provide. 

If your present Architects and Engineers 
Liability policy or premium might benefit from an 
analysis and comparision with ours, we welcome 
your insurance broker’s inquiry. Whether you're 
among the biggest, or just want the best. 


=a0 Shand, Morahan 
ED ES & Company, Inc. 
One American Plaza, Evanston IL 60201 
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PenPly exterior cedar pays dividends by the hour. 


PenPly Western Red Cedar Exterior Plywood 303 Siding gives you the 
real economy of reduced labor costs—while you retain the quality and appeal 
of cedar siding. 

For example, the house pictured here requires only 120 PenPly panels 
and takes about 91 manhours to cover. Compare that with the 169 manhours 
it could take to cover an equal area with a piecework siding. That's time, not 
to mention money, you cant afford to waste. 

Buyers also appreciate cedar for its even grain, warm tones, weather 
resistance and freedom from maintenance. That's why you can afford to step 
up to cedar and realize a much greater profit when the home is sold. 

In order to show you the design and profit possibilities of cedar, PenPly, 

the leading producer of quality cedar siding, has published a free 

brochure. lt contains floor plans to this house, design details 
and facts. 
For more information, contact your wood products distributor, 


or see Sweet's General Building and Light Residential Files under 
Siding/Cladding Section (7.6 Pen). 
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ten into BOCA’s Basic Building Code 
that required the architect to "certify" 
that a building had been erected accord- 
ing to plans and specifications. Although 
the section was partially revised in the 
1970s to eliminate the certification re- 
quirements, Dowling explains, other pro- 
visions remained or were substituted that 
imposed added construction phase re- 
sponsibilities upon the architect that 
“were clearly the responsibility of the 
builder,” Dowling says. 

The 1975 edition of the code said, for 
example, that “before the issuance of the 
certificate of use and occupancy for... 

a structure, the licensed professional engi- 
neer or architect who prepared and filed 
the original plans and who supervised the 
erection of the structure shall file a veri- 
fied report that the structure has been 
erected in accordance with the approved 
plans; and as erected, the structure com- 
plies in all respects with this code and 

all other laws governing building con- 
struction... ." The code states further 


Energy 


that "all fees and costs related to the per- 
formance of special services shall be paid 
by the applicant." As Dowling explains, 
the applicant might be an architect or en- 
gineer, with the result that the design pro- 
fessional could be required to pay for his 
own work. 

In the recommendations for changes in 
the code, requirements of the architect or 
engineer are reduced. Part of the pro- 
posed new section on architectural and 
engineering services says that “unusual 
designs or magnitude of construction" 
may require “special architectural or en- 
gineering inspections," with the building 
official requiring “full-time project repre- 
sentation by an architect or engineer." If 
required by the building official, such a 
representative would keep daily records 
and submit reports. Fees and costs for 
these added construction management 
responsibilities would be borne by the 
owner rather than the applicant. Also, 
special professional service requirements 
would be determined prior to the issuance 
of a building permit. 


Battle Lines Form over DOE’s 
Building Performance Standards 


Hearings begin this month on the Depart- 
ment of Energy’s sweeping building en- 
ergy performance standards (BEPS) 
after a two-month delay. Organizations of 
building professionals have used the time 
to develop positions on BEPS and on 
such basic issues as performance vs. pre- 
scriptive or component standards. 

The performance approach is sup- 
ported by the American Consulting Engi- 
neers Council (ACEC) and the National 
Society of Professional Engineers 
(NSPE), among others. ACEC energy di- 
rector Steve Biegel, AIA, said that while 
its members are more familiar with the 
American Society of Heating, Refrigerat- 
ing and Air-Conditioning Engineers ap- 
proach, they see the value of the per- 
formance approach especially in that it 
encourages early collaboration between 
architects and engineers. 

While ASHRAE and the National 
Conference of States on Building Codes 
and Standards (NCSBCS) have offered 
support for BEPS, they favor the compo- 
nent-oriented approach. They support 
bringing ASHRAE standard 90-75R and 
other such standards up to BEPS energy 
levels and offering the designer a choice. 
DOE has suggested that the implementa- 
tion process be flexible to allow for either 
approach. A NCSBCS spokesman points 
out that it has set up a model code for 
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energy conservation that is similar to 
ASHRAE 90-75 and is used by many 
states. And, he says, designers are famil- 
iar with this approach, so why change it? 
The 1976 law calling for the develop- 
ment of BEPS requires that they be put 
into effect a year after they are promul- 
gated. Enforcement is to be handled by 
the state or local governmental agency 
that grants building permits. AIA sup- 
ports implementation of BEPS “‘in a re- 
sponsible manner but with as little delay 
as possible.” ACEC, NSPE, ASHRAE, 
NCSBCS and the National League of 
Cities would like implementation delayed. 
“We suspect that it will be impossible to 
implement BEPS in one year,” said 
Biegel. “It may take five years." ACEC 
suggests that BEPS first be voluntary. 
Concern has been raised that indoor 
air quality may suffer in buildings too 
tightly constructed or insulated with ma- 
terials that give off trace amounts of 
harmful substances. The Environmental 
Protection Agency warns that the more a 
structure is sealed, the more radon gas 
will build up. EPA estimated that radon 
gas, a product of radium, which is found 
in many building projects, may cause 10 
to 15 percent of the lung cancer in this 
country. The Consumer Product Safety 
Commission is worried about fumes from 
urea formaldehyde insulation. BEPS 


would specify six-tenths air exchange per 
hour, an adequate level, says DOE. 

Another concern is the potential liabil- 
ity to A/Es for the energy performance 
of buildings. DOE’s general counsel 
Richard Kessler has said, “We have no 
answer to it." Both NSPE and ACEC 
are developing acceptable A/E compli- 
ance certificates. Biegel has suggested 
that perhaps responsibility should be 
shifted away from the designer to the 
owner. If designers are responsible, he 
added, they will need a separate insur- 
ance policy. 

AIA quickly endorsed BEPS as a ma- 
jor step toward achieving the nation’s goal 
of energy self-sufficiency and has a newly 
formed BEPS task force further analyzing 
its specific provisions. (Members are John 
Weidt, AIA, chairman; Huber Buehrer, 
AIA, and Charles Eley, AIA.) 

The task force has been marshalling its 
arguments in favor of performance- 
oriented standards. A sampling follows. 

One great advantage to BEPS’ per- 
formance approach is that it will allow for 
more flexibility in design, which in turn 
will encourage design creativity and inno- 
vation. Unlike component-oriented stan- 
dards, BEPS has no prescribed solution 
for a particular problem; energy-con- 
scious design will apply to the whole 
building rather than to each part, thus 
new design forms will emerge. Regional- 
ism will be a major benefit as designers 
respond to unique microclimate and site 
conditions. 

BEPS contains no built-in preference 
for certain building materials or technol- 
ogy. Besides promoting design flexibility, 
this could encourage manufacturers and 
product suppliers to develop new energy 
efficient products. 

Architects and engineers will be en- 
couraged to think more in terms of en- 
ergy efficiency early in the project, as 
there will have to be early collaboration 
among all parties involved. Natural de- 
sign elements—daylighting, solar heat 
gain, trees, landscaping—will begin to 
have greater significance. 

BEPS will give a boost to life cycle 
cost benefit analysis because the design 
energy budgets that will have to be devel- 
oped have been difficult figures to come 
up with in the past. These figures will also 
provide an overall efficiency rating for the 
consumer's building. 

And BEPS can interface with other 
federal programs such as tax credits for 
conservation and solar energy use, which 
require calculations of how much energy 
will be consumed. 

The Department of Energy issued the 
proposed BEPS in November, setting 
public hearings for January and February 
and then delaying them for 60 days. The 
development of BEPS was mandated by 
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Owens-Corning sound dividers. 
Designed so your design gets noticed. Not ours. 


We don't expect people at work to appreciate 
the classic lines of our sound divider system. 

They may not notice the handsome fabric cov- 
ering. Or how beautifully the dividers fit together. 

They may never see the electrical raceway 
hidden in the base or the shelf-hanging capability. 

And they can't possibly know that their privacy 
comes from our special sound-absorbent Fiberglas* 
core inside each panel. 
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What they will notice is what really matters: the 
total landscape you've created. 

For a free sound divider catalog, color selector, 
and booklet, "Speech Privacy in the Open Office," 
write A.J.S. Meeks, Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corporation, Fiberglas Tower, Toledo, Ohio 43659. 
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Owner!Developer: 
Martin Selig, Seattle, WA 
Architect: Chester L. Lindsey, 
Architects, Seattle, WA 
General Contractor: 
Howard S. Wright 
Construction Co., 
Seattle, WA 
Structural Engineer: KPFF— 
A TN Consulting Engineers, 
| [YR ann - Seattle, WA 
m Steel Fabricator: 
, Atlas Iron Works, Inc., 
È Bi —— dur Portland, OR 
Steel Erector: Atlas Erection Co., 


«rr Portland, OR 
H & I" Mechanical Consultant: Aungst 
1 a ; Engineering, Inc., 
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STEEL: 


the first choice for Seattle’s 
newest office tower. 


The new 25-story 
Fourth & Blanchard 
Building in the Denny 
Regrade district is 
the most ambitious 
project conceived by 
Seattle office-space de- 
veloper Martin Selig 
—a name synony- 
mous with first-class 
planning design. 

It was decided that 
steel design would 
best provide the freedom to incorporate all 
the proposed architectural features. Several 
designs were presented, the final choice 
being a parallelogram floor plan with angled 
upper stories. The steel design also helped 
keep the weight of the structure to a mini- 
mum. This was important for the design 
in seismic Zone 3. A glass curtain wall 
was dictated by the form of the building 
which demanded a clean, smooth, flush, 
monolithic surface—in no way competing 
with the upper lines. 


Maximum usable space 


The $33-million building has two inter- 
connected towers with 45-degree angled 
roofs. The roofs—a striking design feature 
—offer prime office space with spectacular 
views. A minimum of interior columns 
helps maximize use of the 531,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space, including the 3-level garage. 

Conservation of energy was a key consid- 
eration, and an electric-hydronic heat pump 
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system connected to a main circulating 
water pipe provides heating and cooling 
which is both energy efficient and economi- 
cal to install. In addition, the roofs were 
designed to accommodate solar panels in 
the future. 


Steel speeds construction 


The new building was erected on a nar- 
row site—just half-a-block—and over 2,650 
tons of A-36 and A-572 grade 50 steels were 
supplied by U.S. Steel. The fabricated steel 
was trucked from Portland at night and 
erected during the day using a single truck 
crane having a 280 ft. tower topped by a 170 
ft. boom. This eliminated traffic congestion 
in a busy downtown area with a minimum 
of storage space. And the structural framing 
was completed one month ahead of schedule! 

This handsome structure, incorporating 
the latest in building systems technology, 
is one more example of the design flexibility 
and practical economy of using structural 
steel. 

To find out more about this building, 
and for information regarding the many ap- 
plications for structural steel, contact a USS 
Construction Representative through your 
nearest U.S. Steel Sales Office. Or write 
for the USS Building Report (ADUSS 27- 
7642-01) to P.O. Box 86 (C-1211), Pittsburgh, 
PA 15230. 


United States Steel 
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A creative 
challenge 
superbly met. 


When the architect finds the 
solution to a design problem, it’s 
a triumph. At Schinnerer weve 
been working with architects 
and engineers in the field of pro- 
fessional liability long enough to 
appreciate their creativity and 
expertise —and long enough to 
be fully aware of the insurance 
problems they face. 


Now we've met a challenge of 
our own. At a time when the cost 
of everything else is going up, 
Continental Casualty Company, 
one of the CNA insurance com- 
panies, has stabilized its rates for 
a period of at least 27 months 
(from March, 1978) and added to 
its Professional Liability Program 
some new features that can save 
you money. 


One exclusive CNA feature is 
called the Deductible Credit Plan. 
It can lower your deductible obli- 
gation by as much as 50%, or 
lower your premium if you select 
a higher deductible. The Deduct- 
ible Credit Plan and other new 
features mean that we can 

now provide you with the most 
comprehensive coverage avail- 
able, at a very reasonable cost. 


At Schinnerer and CNA, we're 
always working to improve our 
coverage and hold the line on 
cost. You'll find our latest achieve- 
ments go a long way toward 
meeting that challenge. Call your 
broker and get a quote. 


Victor O 


Schinnerer 


& Company Inc. 
The first is still the best. 


Program Administrators 

and Underwriting Managers 

5028 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W. 
shington, D.C. 20016 

Phone: (202) 686-2850 

Other offices in: 

New York 

Chicago 

San Francisco 

This coverage is underwritten by 

Continental Casualty Company 

Circle 29 on information card 


AIRIJOURNA 


As is our custom this time of year, we devote 

a good portion of this issue to AIA’s convention 
city, which is shown below in the throes of its 
remarkable early growth. We also take a look at 
nearby Columbus, Ind., since it will be the focus 
of several convention tours and since the man 
who has made it a small-scale architectural 
capital will be a principal convention speaker. 
Rounding out the issue are a report on a genuine 
invention in the area of natural light and a 
look at Lever House, winner of AIA’s 25-year 
award, partly through the eyes of the man who 
designed it. D.C. 
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Courtesy of The Cincinnati Historical Society 


Allen Freeman 
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isa city strongly shaped by its setting. The most powerful 
shaping element, of course, is the Ohio River, whose 
early role as an artery of commerce made Cincinnati 

a city in the first place. 

It is fitting that Cincinnati's most impressive 
man-made landmark is a creature of the river, a ruggedly 
graceful suspension bridge built in 1856-66 to the design 
of John A. Roebling and thus a precursor to the 
Brooklyn Bridge. It spans 2,252 feet and stands as a 
perennial goad and challenge to all who build in 
Cincinnati. 

The skyline is set back from the river, and the 
space in between, once filled with warehouses and other 
appurtenances of river commerce, is now given over 
to entertainment and to the automobile. In the very lap 
of downtown, on a giant platform over acres of parking 


Balthazar Korab 


Allen Freeman 


fed by a multilevel grid of streets, are Riverfront 


Stadium and Coliseum; the former the home of the 
major league baseball Reds and football Bengals; the 
latter the locus of concerts, cultural events and indoor 
Sports. 

Beside this complex, at the precise spot where 
Cincinnati was born, are serpentine steps to the river, 
much used for sunning in good weather. Behind the 
steps is a park, playground and pool (designed by 
Louis Sauer). This is the city's principal access to 
the river. Ori the other side, in Kentucky, residential 
and commercial development extends nearly to the 
water's edge. 

The second strong shaping element was topograph- 
ical. Downtown Cincinnati was built in a natural basin, 
enclosed by a crescent of hillsides (misnamed moun- 
tains) behind which the rest of the city continues on a 
higher level, as if on a plateau. 

Thus encircled, downtown developed densely (the 
grain and overall density of Cincinnati give it, in places, 
more the feel a city of the Northeast than the Middle 
West). But it did not sprout much of a skyline. 
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The photos at left and below (and on pages 49, top, 
and 52) were taken from Carew Tower, which was built 
in the 1930s and at 48 stories is still the tallest 
building in town. At the center of the photo at left 
is the new Federated Department Stores building by 
RTKL Associates Inc., more assertive in form than it is 
in height. The other building rising above the mainly 
lowrise downtown are, in the foreground, a postwar 
hotel by SOM, which was the occasion of some 
excitement at the time of its construction; and in the 
background, a testimonial to early faith in the glass and 
metal curtain wall. 

As a result of a civic effort about a decade ago, wall 
murals are to be found all over downtown. The one 
below left almost seems to have derived inspiration from 
the Federated building but preceded it by several years. 

Prominent in the foreground of the photo below are 
the pin-striped Dubois Tower by Harrison & Abramovitz 
and SOM s recent Central Trust Tower. 

In the background, just beyond downtown, rises 
Mount Adams, best known and most fashionable of 
the hillside communities that ring the core. D.C. 
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The Shaping of a City’s Character 


Cincinnati as ‘a well preserved queen mother,’ stylish and stodgy by turns. By David Bowes 


Mark Twain didn’t look forward to the end of the world, but he 
had a plan. Upon hearing the last trumpet of doom, Twain 
intended to rush to Cincinnati and have 10 more years. 

Did he really? It matters little. Fact and legend have a vise- 
like grip on each other here. The tale deserves the benefit of 
the doubt. As a chronicler of life along America’s inland rivers, 
Twain saw a century ago what visitors still can see: Everything’s 
up to date in Cincinnati—including yesteryear. 

More than $600 million in public and private funds have been 
spent, appropriated and earmarked since 1965 for downtown 
development alone. Yet the past lingers in visually striking ways. 
The urban fabric that Sinclair Lewis fashioned into Babbitt’s 
Zenith in 1922 has resisted wear and tear remarkably well. One 
almost expects to see Superman leaping the Depression era 
buildings in a single bound. 

There is no single handle for grasping a community that is 
stylish and stodgy by turns. There are, however, five things to 
keep in mind when surveying Cincinnati from the observation 


deck atop Carew Tower, downtown’s tallest building, or ponder- 


Mr. Bowes, who now lives in Washington, D.C., edited 
Cincinnati Queen City magazine and was associate editor of 
the Cincinnati Post. 
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ing the clustered skyline from the brows of surrounding hills. 

Great age, Southernness and slow growth are the first three 
clues. Others are process and people. Let’s expand on these 
methodically, since River City wouldn’t have it any other way. 

Cincinnati is old and seems older somehow than its 190 years. 
Visitors arriving from the West and South recognize it is one of 
the industrially “mature” cities of the nation’s Northeast quad- 
rant. Easterners, by contrast, seldom are aware that it once 
boasted the largest population in America after several seaboard 
cities. 

Granted, some local wags say “Thank God for the Alleghen- 
ies." Were it not for that mountain range, a number of Cincin- 
nati landmarks could not be billed as the first observatory, or 
whatever “west of. . . .” But it is equally true that Cincinnati was 
a prosperous sophisticated center of art, education and music 
when the now-larger Cleveland, Detroit and Chicago were still 
getting their acts together. In 1850 Cincinnati had 115,000 
people to Chicago’s 29,000. 

The place boomed early. It did a San José in the 1840s, 
doubling its population as immigrants from Germany—burghers 
and intellectuals alike—joined the established Yankees in the 
New World Rhineland that looked like home. Later, when 
Eastern and Southern Europeans poured into cities bordering 


Photographs by Allen Freeman unless otherwise credited. 


Bruce Waters, Uni photo 


Just as the 110-year-old Tyler Davidson 
Fountain (above) has become a symbol of 
the city, Fountain Square Plaza, vastly 
expanded and redesigned by Baltimore's 
RTKL, has become downtown Cincin- 
nati’s all-important gathering place. The 
plaza (above right, shortly after comple- 
tion), which incorporates an underground 
parking garage, has stimulated surround- 
ing development, including Fountain 
Square South (right), a mixed-use com- 
plex by Harrison & Abramovitz. 


the Great Lakes, Cincinnati became essentially a monoculture. 
(To this day it lacks the ferment of ethnic diversity. But bland- 
ness can have a silver lining: Functional consensus is far less 
elusive here than it is in more diverse cities. ) 

Cincinnati wasn't called *Porkopolis" for nothing. Strolling 
along Garfield Place of Dayton Street now, one can imagine the 
pungent commotion as herds of pigs were driven past the genteel 
town houses of brewers and packers. Down along the levee, most 
of which now lies beneath Riverfront Stadium, life was seamy 
and then some. The sternwheelers that angle-parked there by 
dozens are venerated in bank lobby murals today. 

Inevitably, river and railroad cities nearer the expanding 
frontier would not be denied. St. Louis’s gain was Cincinnati’s 
loss. Though Denver is probably the “queen city of the West” at 
this point, think of Cincinnati as a well-preserved queen mother 
looking with vague disapproval (and a poignant trace of envy) 
on bigger towns whose wealth is no older than the automobile 
and other latter-day novelties. 

Add to Cincinnati’s age its Southernness. Not only is 
Kentucky at the southern end of Suspension Bridge, but that 
commonwealth owns the Ohio River right to the Ohio shore. 
The closest thing to a big commuter crush is rush hour in the 
downtown Dixie Terminal when Kentuckians by thousands 
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board buses for bedroom communities. 

That sort of Southernness is obvious from the map. More 
subtle, and certainly more important to an understanding of 
Cincinnati's style and mind-set, are the middle border ambigui- 
ties it shares with Baltimore and St. Louis. During the Civil War, 
the city's merchants sold gunboats to the South as well as to the 
North—even as other citizens were stalwarts in the underground 
railroad that helped slaves reach freedom. 

Long after it relinquished its role as a window on the West, 
Cincinnati continued to be a gateway to the South. The city's big 
radio stations beamed music and merchandise into Appalachia 
around the clock. Union Terminal brimmed with troop trains 
during World War II. Even now, Northern freight bound for 
Chattanooga rolls on a right of way—a remnant of mercantile 
empire—that the city owns and leases to the Southern Railway. 

The city proper reveals a Southern side. By following markers 
for the Queen City Tour, a 60-minute auto route beginning at 
Fountain Square downtown, visitors can sample a cross section 
of Cincinnati's 45 distinct neighborhoods: White and black 
enclaves coexist in what cities to the south once called salt-and- 
pepper patterns of settlement. Houses and factories stand cheek 
by jowl; many citizens walk to work almost as easily as they get 
to a mom-and-pop bakery. 
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Slow growth and a cautionary sort of conservatism. 


This human scale, coupled with a person-to-person friendli- 
ness reminiscent of Atlanta before it grew, extends also into 
Cincinnati’s civic and political realm. Politeness prevails. Some 
astute observers call it conflict avoidance; a few find it down- 
right Faulknerian. The fact is that patience, modulated tones 
and a willingness to open the conversation with a little talk of 
Reds or Bengals can yield benefits worth the cost. 

No city so large, it has been said, elects only nine members to 
city council in at-large elections. And lest the political process 
become too raucous and Clevelandesque, these nine choose the 
mayor from their number. At present a coalition between Demo- 
crats and a good-government group called the charter committee 
has divided the two-year mayoral term equally. Their choices 
for city hall’s biggest office suggest a lot about the style of public 
life in a town whose ancient namesake left his plow to defend 
Rome. 

To succeed charterite Mayor Bobbie Sterne, an affluent acti- 
vist and former nurse, the charterite members of council chose 
David S. Mann, a 40-year-old attorney who was graduated cum 
laude from Harvard University and magna cum laude from its 
law school. The Democrats tapped J. Kenneth Blackwell, 32, a 
black educator who gave up pro football, trimmed his Afro after 
losing a school board election and wears vested suits of blue 
and of bankers’ gray. 

This is not to say that Cincinnati’s solid citizenry—a social 
historian once dubbed it *serene"—has not endured shrill in- 
vective from the leader of a police union and militant pro- 
nouncements from spokesmen for striking teachers. Winds of 
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The skywalk system (left) spreads 
west from Fountain Square, link- 
ing office and hotel buildings with 
the convention center at its end. 
Lytle Park (right) was rebuilt 
over I-71 on the east end of the 
core. Western Southern Life 
Insurance Co. closed the highway 
incision in return for air rights to 
build the lowrise condominiums 
at far right in the photo. The 
venerable little house in the center 
of the photo is the Literary Club 
of Cincinnati. 


change do rustle the smaller leaves, even if they’re seldom brisk 
enough to bend branches. The future is often tardy but always 
arrives. 

Visitors must decide for themselves whether John F. Ken- 
nedy's puckish assessment of Washington, D.C.—"Northern 
charm and Southern efficiency”—applies also to Cincinnati. 
Suffice it to say that the place behaves rather like a city state 
lying immediately south of Ohio. 

Having colored Cincinnati old and somewhat Southern, now 
draw its growth line flat. Census figures chart a decline from 
502,000 in 1960 to 412,000 in 1975. The standard metropolitan 
statistical area, while remaining in the 1,350,000 range, 
fell in national ranking from 22nd to 25th in the first half of the 
70s. “We journeyed into the 20th century with grace,” says the 
sound track of a Chamber of Commerce slide show. Grace, not 
growth, is the city’s lot today. 

A diversified economy somehow emphasizes the slow growth 
feel of Cincinnati even as it brings stability to the community. 
There’s not much boom and not much bust. Forget Seattle, 
Detroit and other towns with one crop economies. Consistent 
with the vintage industrial mosaics that distinguish the waiting 
areas at Greater Cincinnati Airport, the variety of companies 
that buoy Cincinnati still is notably wide. After Procter & 
Gamble, which sells cleanliness even during hard times, no 
single employer really dominates. Local machine tool firms are 
sensitive to the fortunes of big industries elsewhere, but export 
markets help to keep them busy. 

Though bread lines were shorter here in the bleak '30s— 
Cincinnatians insist it’s a lovely place to spend a depression— 
and though it cares for its own by consistently exceeding big 
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annual United Appeal goals, there's another side to slow 
growth/no growth as an involuntary ethic. It helps to explain 
Cincinnati's storied conservatism—not the documentable 
political kind but a more subtle, cautionary sort. 

If a community is growing economically and in population, 
that growth offers wider opportunity. People with ideas, access 
to capital and the assurance of expanding markets need not wait 
in line for their turn to move up existing ladders of advance- 
ment. If they're willing to take the risk, they build their own 
ladders and climb faster, hiring design professionals more often 
as they climb. Phoenix, San Diego and Houston take this for 
granted. 

Not so in Cincinnati and other inland cities whose boom 
phase is but a memory. As Daniel Patrick Moynihan once told a 
convention of advertising executives, a no growth society is most 
predictably a conservative society. People who occupy the rungs 
of the available ladders tend to avoid risk, Moynihan explained. 
Caution is rewarded and innovation thwarted where safety, not 
growth, is the dominant value. 

Paradoxically (a word one finds it easy to use often when 
describing Cincinnati), pervasive caution and restraint have had 
a lot to do with the Queen City's success on the urban front. For 
a decade delegations from Buffalo, Knoxville and other cities 
have asked how such a vigorous downtown and such livable in- 
town neighborhoods could be found in Cincinnati almost alone 
Adding to the flavor of downtown are the among big, old cities. Some answers have been more obvious 


Isaac M. Wise Temple (facing page, than others. 

right), which faces the neo-Roman Saint For one thing, Cincinnati isn't quite big enough to break into 
Peter-in-Chains Cathedral (above), halves or thirds. Residents of the somewhat progressive east side 
alongside the Romanesque City Hall. and the nay-saying western hills may regard one another with 
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Immediately adjacent to downtown is Over-the- 
Rhine, originally a working class German neigh- 
borhood that is now an integrated community of 
blacks and whites with ties to Appalachia. Findlay 
Market (below), built in 1852 and in continuous 
use since, is Over-the-Rhine’s centerpiece and a 
magnet for shoppers from many parts of the city. 
The brightly painted community center (right) 
recycles several older structures and clusters rec- 
reational and service facilities in a block adjacent 
to the market. 


Balthazar Korab 


A German-American heritage of civic pragmatism. 


polite suspicion, but both share a single downtown that is 
anchored by a 58,000-seat stadium, an indoor coliseum that 
seats 18,000 and the region’s biggest convention center. Said a 
former San Franciscan, weighing the Cincinnati telephone direc- 
tory in his hand, “This city is exactly the right size.” 

In addition, Cincinnati dominates a sizable hinterland. As 
the New York Times put it in 1972: “Hopelessly ‘hicky’ to some 
natives, the Queen City is a beacon of civilization to others in 
the region.” People drive two hours from Columbus to dine in 
Cincinnati’s French restaurants, 90 minutes from Louisville to 
buy suits at Brooks Brothers and nearly three hours from 
Indianapolis and West Virginia for major league baseball and 
football. 

True to its ingrained caution, however, Cincinnati has made 
urban development headlines by not taking significant risks. 
Given a little breathing space by that 10-year lag of which Mark 
Twain spoke, community leaders intuitively (and by leaning on 
good consultants) monitored the survival struggle of cities that 
were falling apart faster, of patients that needed stronger medi- 
cine. What flopped in New York City was avoided or canceled 
early on. What flew in Philadelphia was embraced, adapted and 
claimed. 

Cincinnati, for its size, offers few examples of eye-popping 
modern architecture. Handsome as they may be, the newer office 
towers are derivative expressions of structures that design firms 
headquartered elsewhere first conceived for larger cities. And 
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farsighted though they are, the second-level walkways that 
connect these buildings owe much to Minneapolis. 

What the Queen City does offer in full measure is a felicitous 
fusion of old and new architecture, the fruits of painstaking 
planning and a scale so cosy that one matron from the East, 
upon first spying downtown from an overlook on Mount Adams, 
declared she had to buy it for her grandchildren. Which brings 
us—after age, Southernness and slow growth—to process and 
people. 

If a dozen German-Americans were washed up on a desert 
island, within a week they would be laying out parks, organizing 
an orchestra and summer opera, designing an art museum and 
conservatory and catching animals for a zoo. Whatever their 
priorities, the founders of the urban kultur that still marks Cin- 
cinnati were frugal and pragmatic; they rarely took flights of 
fancy. Though they did not dream, they certainly envisioned— 
and still do. 

Even now a 24-member, all-volunteer *citizens' working re- 
view committee" from business, civic and government sectors is 
systematically charting the evolution of the city's design plan 
beyond the year 2000. Up to $250,000 in federal funds will pay 
for this detailed planning. “Cincinnati has established a solid 
base in the core," says Charles E. Lamb, FAIA, vice president 
of Baltimore's RTKL Inc., the consulting firm that helped the 
first time around. “So the next thing is to deal with the frame 
area just beyond the 12-block central business district." 

If history repeats itself, a city where many questions of public 
policy are shaped in private by business leaders will again see a 


West End is the sprawl- 
ing consequence of ur- 
ban renewal, stretching 
from Union Terminal 
(left) to the Music Hall 
(below) on the edge of 
Over-the-Rhine. Its 
Queensgate I is dreary 
blocks of anonymous 
1950s housing known 
locally as ‘the project’; 
the more recent Queens- 
gate II includes private 
development connected 
to the Music Hall by 
second-level walkways 
(bottom right). The area 
is graced by rows of sur- 
viving 19th century 
houses, many of them 
vacant and boarded 
(bottom left). 


Melvin Grier, The Cincinnati Post 
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Two who helped fashion the city’s new downtown. 


highly public planning process covered by the press. The final 
(though amendable) plan will contain no surprises for anyone 
who has been paying attention. City council will fairly promptly 
adopt it as a legal document because four of nine council mem- 
bers are participating. 

The initial plan was initiated in 1964 after earlier efforts were 
stalemated over issues of parking, street closings—and treat- 
ment of the Tyler Davidson fountain, an outburst of Bavarian 
bronze that is sacred to Cincinnatians. 

When Archibald C. Rogers, FAIA, of RTKL appeared before 
the panel screening architect-planners for the downtown project 
that became Fountain Square, he gave only brief answers to its 
questions and declined to set a timetable for a run at the stale- 
mate. Still, no sooner had he returned to the airport than the 
candidate was paged and informed of his selection. Rogers had 
not known it at the time, but Cincinnati’s business leaders were 
looking for someone they could trust. 

Hailing from a city very much like Cincinnati, the buttoned- 
down Rogers, with a small boutonniere in his rolled lapel, 
looked as if he had just stepped from lunch at the Queen City 
Club. No brushed denim suits. No turquoise beads. His appear- 
ance and manner helped to earn instant credibility for his ad- 
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The phenomena of rehabilitation and general 
upgrading have spread on close-in hillsides for 
15 years or so. Apartments by Hardy Holtzman 
Pfeiffer (above) cling to a bluff overlooking the 
Ohio River and blend with the varied Victorian 
housing stock (right and below) in Mount Adams. 
Mount Auburn’s Glencoe Place steps down in 
rows of 100-year-old houses (left). 


vanced ideas on urban design, traffic flow and the working 
review committee concept. 

“As we went up the ladder of decisions," Rogers recalled 
later, “it became clearer and clearer that what was needed was 
an underground parking garage and a chance to put the old lady 
(the Genius of Waters atop the fountain) into a new ‘room.’ It 
was clear we needed an important symbolic statement, a bulls- 
eve, if you will, like the Washington Monument." So Cincin- 
nati's fountain became the focus of the focus. 

RTKL has had more than one piece of subsequent Cincinnati 
action. When economic recession slowed the pace of redevelop- 
ment. when the city lacked lively prospects for the block where 
Fountain Square South now rises, courtly Arch Rogers was al- 
ways in evidence, figuratively holding his complicated client’s 
hand. A marriage made in heaven. 

Few citizens are more at home with the client’s complexities 
than Nelson Schwab Jr. Though it’s a point of pride with most 
business leaders here to “take their turn” in civic harness, few if 
any have Schwab’s lifelong awareness of urban planning. He’s 
involved in the current design plan review in part because he 
participated in the review in 1964. He helped out then in part 
because his grandfather, Dr. Louis Schwab, was an author of 
the city’s original 1925 master plan. 

Schwab’s role is more than a handed-down obligation, how- 
ever. Involving the private sector in planning has proved to be 
the trump card in the city’s winning hand, as Jane Brazes of the 
Cincinnati Post observes. Time and again, the job of keeping the 
requisite fences mended has fallen to this lawyer and adviser to 
corporations large and small. 

Like Rogers, Schwab is trusted in the business community. 


Families whose companies were wooed or threatened with take- 
overs by outside conglomerates often turned to him for counsel 
in their hour of decision. This inside rapport—not unlike that 
gained by doctors and the clergy—helped to propel Schwab to 
the leadership of the Chamber of Commerce. Even those who 
consider his steady civic involvement less than altruistic 
acknowledge that Schwab’s name is synonymous with shuttle 
diplomacy between executive suites and city hall. 

“The key to the success of the central city," Schwab says, “is 
the major corporations having a commitment to the downtown. 
They believe in this, and they put their money where their 
mouths are.” 

The extent to which they continue to do so will depend in 
significant measure on Schwab’s perceptions of the process. At 
present he chairs the downtown development task force of the 
Cincinnati business committee. 

The committee is the latest manifestation of a recurrent local 
impulse: Concerned that the citizenry is leaving too much to 
businessmen, business will pull back for a few years and say it 
doesn't belong in “politics.” Then along will come something 
business cannot ignore—something like fiscal chaos in the public 
schools. Suddenly corporate systems analysts are being lent to 
the schools, and corporation presidents are referring in private 
to “our” candidate for the board of education. 

Schwab may be riding his crosstown shuttle somewhat less of 
late. New construction is bringing tangible change. Cincinnati, 
says the morning Enquirer, is “back on the march." But if the 
economy should slow things down again, if divergent opinions 
on strategy should surface, Nelson Schwab will be searching for 
common ground. 
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In the governmental vanguard of a city on the march, Nell 
Suber relishes her role. The first women to head a municipal 
department in Cincinnati, Surber has been director of urban 
development since 1976. 

Raised in the mining town of Hazard, Ky., she went from 
New York City's Barnard College and the University of Cin- 
cinnati's law school into insurance. Steeped in the real estate 
side of that work, she joined the city's urban development staff 
in 1960 as a land disposition officer—in time to be present at 
the creation of the downtown area's subsequent renaissance. 
Now she jets to Faneuil Hall in Boston or wherever else the 
nation's mayors meet to hear how a handful of truly livable 
cities found success. 

Surber plays a waiting game if necessary to assure quality. “It’s 
a matter of holding out for the best development possible," she 
has said. *It can drag on for years, sometimes, but in the end it's 
worth it. We've learned. It's usually when we have compromised 
and allowed people to cut corners that we have regrets later." 

If a carrot will hasten some worthy development, Surber is 
comfortable with that. Her department backs tax abatements as 
incentives to compete with suburban office parks. When the 
school district argues that abatement of property taxes further 
reduces the take for public education, she replies that city 
schools don't gain anything if developers invest instead in out- 
lying communities plugged into the Interstate highway system. 

Unlike the current occupancy rate of 92 percent for down- 
town office space, the demand for center city housing is less 
certain here than in the East. Surber, for her part, has expressed 
faith in such housing since at least 1974. Patiently she reiterates 
the point for a new go-round of citizen review: "We've gradu- 
ally come to the conclusion that the residential program is the 
only deficient area in our redevelopment." 

Not deficient for Surber, however. Preservationists who grum- 
ble that she blind-sides them at council hearings also know that 
the first renovation on Mount Auburn's Liberty Street was 
Surber's own town house. 

*Mount Auburn is our neighborhood," says Carl B. West- 
moreland, a neighbor of Surber's and the driving force behind 
the resurgence of the area where President William Howard Taft 
was born. “We decided that if we're going to live here, then 
we're going to own it. We've done that and it's given us more 
political clout, more impact with the police, with everybody. 
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When we go to city hall to talk about public improvements, 
we're not going now like beggars. We're going as people who've 
done something and deserve consideration that goes beyond 
charity." 

Termed “bilingual” by Smithsonian magazine because he 
speaks street talk and drawing room talk, Westmoreland is the 
lean, bearded black man who led the Mount Auburn Good 
Housing Foundation from a $7,000 gift check in 1967 to a $9 
million, nonprofit rehabilitation business today. Early on, when 
police refused to shut down a whorehouse that blighted the then- 
black neighborhood, “we raised $186,000 cash and bought it.” 
Now it's a health center. Slum landlords likewise were bought 
out. Dope pushers were chased. 

As executive director of the citywide Neighborhood Housing 
Services, Inc., Westmoreland has become something of a 
prophet in his hometown. From Madisonville to Over-the-Rhine 
—a once German neighborhood now shared by blacks and 
white Appalachians—old housing stock that still is sturdy and 
plumb is being rescued from social and economic limbo. Neigh- 
borhood betterment groups are on the muscle. When Cincinnati 
Gas & Electric Co. sought to enforce a ban on new connections 
for previously abandoned buildings, the utility caught hell from 
many quarters and reconsidered. 

In housing as in downtown development, Cincinnati is the 
beneficiary of luck and process. When Martin P. Walsh Jr., 
former deputy city manager, arrived from St. Louis to reorganize 
the city's housing division, he found housing abandonment here 
to be "several years behind the problem" when expressed as a 
percentage of total land area. St. Louis was pulling down nearly 
2,000 derelict structures a year, Cincinnati, less than 200. 

Historic preservation is the special purview of Cincinnati's 
Miami Purchase Association. Here again, however, Carl West- 
moreland's pragmatic efforts personify the work of many in this 
uphill battle. (Though Findlay Market and a few other local 
totems rather easily won a new lease on life, business leaders 
and their primary voice—the Cincinnati Enquirer—have been 
cool if not downright hostile to the urban conservation task 
force and to legislation aimed at retarding the disappearance of 
the city's 19th century ambience.) 

Westmoreland characteristically discovers a fusion of inter- 
ests. In the case of Union Terminal, for example, his detailed 
proposal for a multiethnic shopping center asserted the black 
West End's claim on the depot as part of its neighborhood heri- 
tage. For the city at large, and for the lending institutions that 


Above, Nell Surber; below, Carl Westmoreland, and across, 
Pope Coleman in downtown's newly renovated Palace theater. 
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once viewed him with skepticism, Westmoreland equated the 
terminal’s potential with that of the Ghirardelli chocolate fac- 
tory in San Francisco. Of all the public and private uses ad- 
vanced in Cincinnati's preservation saga of the ’70s, his vision 
was perhaps closest to what visitors to the terminal now can see. 
Small wonder that this dude in the tailor-mades is a familiar 
figure in the WASPish precincts of the National Trust for 
Historic Preservation. He's on the board of trustees. 

Another preservation effort to which Cincinnatians have come 
late is the cause of nature's own architecture—the hillsides that 
make up 20 percent of the Queen City's land area. As recently 
as 1973, the envelope labeled “hillsides” in the Post’s reference 
library contained a single clipping. Three years later, thanks to 
the perception and persistence of E. Pope Coleman, the National 
Endowment for the Arts had awarded Cincinnati $40,000 to 
help establish a hillsides trust and the Post had published a re- 
lated 20-page supplement called *A Topography of the Mind." 

Coleman, whose modest Cincinnati Institute exists to “en- 
hance the quality of life in the urban community," looked at 
green-mantled, fossil-rich bedrock from the Ordovician Age and 
saw an irreplaceable asset taken dangerously for granted. Until 
the advent of heavy earth-moving equipment in the early 1960s, 
the hillsides were safe from abuse. Since then, one whole slope 
has been carved away for a shopping center that flopped, hill- 
tops have been flattened for apartments and inflexible codes 
have been barriers to environmentally sensitive development. 
Today, cuts and fills are subject to controls that seldom cramp 
the style of architects who design with nature. 

Coleman is a former insurance salesman turned "professional 
volunteer" and *urban bag man," to quote his own job descrip- 
tions. Dedicated to behind-the-scenes persuasion, insistent that 
recognized community leaders take credit for successes, he 
works to lift the city's sights when it is about to embrace medioc- 
rity. For example, he snatched the riverfront park design process 
from the heavy hand of civil engineers by introducing decision 
makers to landscape architect-planner Robert Zion's projects 
in other cities. 

*Any time we have to appear in public and say ‘don’t,’ I feel 
we have failed," Coleman explains. *We should work with peo- 
ple, help them see mistakes, and help them find a better way." 
This is not to say that his ad hoc task groups—think of them as 
M.A.S.H. units for urban design—do not blow their cover if 
tactful suasion doesn't work in time. More than once, when the 
town was debating something truly tacky, Coleman had creative 
notables from both seaboards on stand-by in case their testi- 
mony was needed. The quiet money that supports ventures such 
as this comes in significant measures from old-line reform Jewish 
families. Their contributions to Cincinnati's culture and maturity 
are incalculable. 

By arranging to interview hundreds of citizens for the news- 
paper supplement, Coleman confirmed that Cincinnatians' 
psychological awareness of their hillsides runs deep. Said Wil- 
liam Kinzeler, who operates a riverboat on the river that carved 
them out: They're not making any more hills. So what we 
have, we have to use well." Romulus and Remus, whose statue 
in Eden Park was a gift from the city of Rome, would have 
approved. 

They're not making any more hills. They're not making any 
more Charlie Tafts, either. Having retired from city council at 
age 80, Charles Phelps Taft surveys his community from a 
Mount Adams apartment overlooking downtown and the basin. 
Surrounded by photographs of famous family and famous 
friends, this Taft who focused on Cincinnati still reveals a con- 
cern for the place that is tantamount to a kind of civic religion. 
“T think I can go fishing now,” he once confided to a visitor. 
“We have a new city manager at city hall and a new rector at 
Christ (Episcopal) Church downtown." 

Charlie, as he is known to friend and foe alike, seldom wets a 
line. To this day, however, a canoe rides atop his tan Maverick. 


Once a one-of-a-kind political billboard, it now announces from 
outside sundry clubs and public buildings that this man who 
spent childhood years in the White House is authenticating 
another occasion simply by being there. 

Of course Charlie is not content to simply “be” anywhere. 
He's never at a loss for words. A generation of listeners was 
addicted to his daily radio commentary about whatever popped 
up in voracious reading. From his seat in council (where he'd 
peel oranges and listen to baseball broadcasts) , Charlie would 
tell a bemused Queen City that the juxtaposition of Yale's Wool- 
sey hall and Beinecke rare book library says it all about archi- 
tectural incompatability around Fountain Square. When recent 
bitter winters peeled paving tile from the fountain plaza, his 
elephantine memory produced the names of council members 
who had voted against more substantial stuff more than a decade 
earlier. 

This living national landmark and his nonpartisan charter 
committee epitomize what is best and therefore, somehow, most 
frustrating about a city that remains one of America's better- 
kept secrets. The quality of governance is so high that the most 
hardened cynic would have to give it praise. Yet even enlight- 
ened paternalism can stunt the growth of an electorate and 
produce, when policy is translated into physical reality, a city- 
scape that reveals bland conformity as well as unusual beauty. 

Mark Twain was right; the place is an enigma. Though its 
business leadership can be demonstrably cool to outsiders who 
challenge the established order, Cincinnati brims with hospitality 
for newcomers content to enjoy the place as it is. County Prose- 
cutor Simon Leis' antipornography crusades have wide popular 
backing, yet one married politician nudged from office after 
sexual indiscretions is back winning re-election handily. What 
Savannah is to Georgia and San Antonio is to Texas, Cincinnati 
is to Ohio. 

"Our goal," Charlie Taft told the late Edward R. Murrow, 

"is the accomplishment of God's broad purpose in friendly souls 
working without haste and without rest." Charlie's credo explains 
why travelers who discover Cincinnati return home saying they 
have seen the past—and it works. O 
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The slender bell tower of Eliel 
Saarinen’s 1942 First Christian 
Church and the Victorian clock 
tower of Isaac Hodgson’s 1874 
courthouse are downtown’s prin- 
cipal landmarks. Right, Henry 
Moore’s ‘Large Arch’ during an 
outdoor concert in the plaza bor- 
dered by the Saarinen church. 
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N ancy Lickerman Halik is an articulate young architect in 
Harry Weese's Chicago office. A graduate of the University 
of Illinois and of Michigan, she is also, in a way, a graduate of 
her hometown, Columbus, Ind. Of the 40 or so buildings in and 
around Columbus by some of the best U.S. architectural talent, 
she says: “When I am designing, I've got the forms and concepts 
of those structures already in my vocabulary." 

Dan Rawlins, Nancy Halik's classmate in high school and at 
Illinois and now working for James Associates, architects in 
Indianapolis, spent his 1974 summer vacation assembling and 
cataloging design work and documentation of Columbus build- 
ings. He now appreciates having grown up “in a few square 
miles where you'll find more pounds of good architecture than 
probably any place else in the country.” 

The proportion of young people who choose architecture as a 
career is high in Columbus, people there will tell you. This is 
one aspect of a goal in Columbus, the “rubbing off” of excel- 
lence. Life in Columbus has aspects of inhabiting a museum. 
Sanctioned and volunteer tour guides abound to point out the 
early Fletchers, the recent Kennons, the Girard restorations. 
But the town’s museum-like collection brings to mind the harder 
question of integrating architectural jewels into the larger reali- 
ties of urban planning and design. 

Columbus is an unexpected setting for a concentration of 
good architecture. Situated on flat farmland 45 miles south of 
Indianapolis—not a prairie village, as journalists from the East 
have called it—the 160-year-old seat of Bartholomew County 
has become a manufacturing center in recent years with a popu- 
lation now approaching 40,000. Columbus has several medium- 
sized plants, including Arvin Industries, maker of automotive 
parts and employer of 1,800, and Cosco, manufacturer of house- 
wares, with another 900. But by far the dominant presence in 
the community is Cummins Engine Co., largest independent 
U.S. producer of diesel engines, the ones in the big trucks made 
by Mack, White, GMC and others. Cummins, which employs 
more than 11,000 locally, has drawn talented people to Colum- 
bus and kept them there by paying good wages and, significantly, 
by making Columbus a more desirable place to live. The county 
is church-going (heavily Protestant), white (98 percent), afflu- 
ent (almost 90 percent of its families earn more than $12,000), 
politically conservative (slightly more Democratic than Repub- 
lican) and supportive of public schools. 


Photographs by J. Bruce Baumann 


Living in an Architectural Museum 


The local impact of the nationally famous buildings of Columbus, Ind. By Allen Freeman 


How the head of Cummins, J. Irwin Miller, Hon. AIA, set off 
the metamorphosis of Columbus is well known. Now 70, Miller 
is well-read, accessible, Republican, liberal by southern Indiana 
standards and a national leader in the Church of Christ. He 
recruited black executives for the engine company in a town 
with a miniscule minority population, and he pushed for an open 
housing ordinance there. His banking family, the Irwins, pro- 
vided several generations of community leaders. After school at 
Yale and Oxford, he returned in the early '30s to his hometown 
and became vice president and general manager of Cummins. 
The engine company was small then, and Columbus was just 
another southern Indiana country town. 
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Above, the long shadow of Eliel Saarinen's Christian Church 
tower meets I.M. Pei's 1969 Cleo Rogers Memorial Library. 
Next to it stands an Irwin family house. Left, Lincoln Elemen- 
tary School of 1967 by Gunnar Birkerts is encircled by linden 
trees which enclose a sunken play area. Below, the ‘commons’ of 
Mitchell-Giurgola's Columbus East Senior High School of 1972. 
Fire Station No. 4 (across page) by Venturi & Rauch faces a 
Columbus subdivision on the east side of town. 


Rollin La France 
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The Cummins program began with the schools. 


In the '40s, great architecture arrived in town propitiously 
when Miller's uncle, W. G. Irwin, underwrote Eliel Saarinen's 
fee for the design of the downtown First Christian Church, com- 
pleted in 1942. Eleven years later and two blocks away, Eero 
Saarinen's bank office for the Irwins opened on Washington 
Street, and in 1954 Miller, as head of the Cummins Foundation, 
started the architectural program which has made the community 
blossom. 

The foundation agreed to pay architectural fees for new 
schools built by the city-county school system, an offer later 
expanded to include any local public buildings. Ground rules 
state that the designer must be selected from a list of six (or 
more if needed) first-rank architects submitted by a disinterested 
panel of distinguished architects. A new or revised list is sub- 
mitted for each building. Architects must be given responsibility 
for designing the total building, including siting and color selec- 
tion, and the right to recommend or approve landscaping and 
furnishings. At least 12 months must be allotted to plan, design 
and propose working drawings, and additions must be designed 
by the original architect. 

The results include schools by Weese, Birkerts, The Archi- 
tects Collaborative, Barnes, Johansen, Caudill Rowlett Scott, 
Mitchell-Giurgola, Warnecke, Noyes and Hardy Holzman 
Pfeiffer; a library by Pei; a fire station by Venturi & Rauch, and, 
soon to be completed, a city hall by Skidmore, Owings & Merrill. 
Built outside the program, there are churches by the younger 
Saarinen and Weese; a post office, Cummins factory and Irwin 
bank addition by Roche & Dinkeloo, a newspaper building by 
SOM and the list goes on. It is this independent commissioning 
of good architects that is the most visible “rubbing off" aspect 
of the Cummins program. 

The two most recent buildings associated with the Cummins 
program are the city hall on the south end of downtown, and a 
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school in final design stages for a site just outside city limits. The 
city council seems to have been impressed with the inherent 
prominence and symbolism of the planned civic building. 
Carolyn Lickerman, a second term council member and 20-year 
resident of Columbus, easily remembers by name the six archi- 
tects interviewed: Edward Barnes, Richard Meier, Kevin Roche, 
Philip Johnson, Paul Kennon of CRS and Charles Bassett of 
SOM. Bassett got the job, *partly because of his Midwestern 
background. He is from Michigan, and this building had to ex- 
press the feeling of the community," she says, relating her image 
of Columbus to “his good, clean design and open landscape 
office space." Max Andress, who was then mayor, says, “We felt 
that Chuck was one of us. He seemed willing to work with us." 
That quality became vital when bids on the $4.5 million project 
came in way over estimates: They pulled costs into line with the 
help of a retired Cummins executive who came in as project 
manager. 

Susan Trautman is a school board member and a law student 
with a family. She can't easily remember the names of all six 
architects on the Cummins list for the new school, possibly 
because the board interviewed regional architects also. There is 
precedent for foregoing Cummins money. For the most recent 
previous school in the county, the board chose a large Indianap- 
olis firm that has built many schools statewide. At that time, the 
board was controlled by a faction that believed the Cummins 
program produced buildings that are too expensive to build and 
maintain. That thinking is not domnant on the current board. 

For the new school, says Susan Trautman, the board visited 
buildings designed by each of the Cummins architects and sent 
questionnaires to former clients on the architects' abilities to 
meet budgets, stay on time lines and produce buildings that are 
energy efficient and functional. One criterion was someone with 
school designing experience. Several on the Cummins list had 
designed more schools than Richard Meier, but he got the job 
for his “fresh perspective.” So far in this, her first experience as 
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an architectural client, Trautman has learned the frustrations of 
trying to meet a budget during heavy inflation, and the impor- 
tance of frequent communication with the designer. 

Roof leaks have been a problem with local schools, and this 
has become a rallying point for local critics of the Cummins 
program architects. As a matter of fact, the school designed by 
the Indianapolis firm also had a leaky roof. “But the architect 
corrected it—certainly a plus as far as we are concerned,” says 
Trautman. As far as the next school is concerned, *TIl try to 
keep an open mind,” she says. “But I favor the program. Perhaps 
some really outstanding architect would beat out anybody that 
the foundation had on the list. But if it is anything like last time, 
I really can't imagine that." 

Among the recent smaller structures built without the founda- 
tion's money, there are solid examples of clients' taste being 
elevated by the good buildings in town. An architect was brought 
in to design a downtown tire store by an owner who didn't want 
the standard prefab job offered by the franchiser. And Lynn 
Barkhimer, the president and manager of the town's smaller 
savings and loan association, says “It is quite possible that we 
would have settled for less" in another town. The home office 
structure of Barkhimer's large competitor is not highly regarded 
in the community (with justification), and Barkhimer of Citizens 
Savings and Loan, a conservative, observant and thoughtful 
Hoosier native, didn't want to make any mistakes. Once he ob- 
tained a prime Washington Street corner diagonally across from 
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Saarinen’s bank and directly across from competitor Home 
Federal, Barkhimer hired a St. Louis consulting firm which 
listened to his space requirements and assigned an in-house 
architect. Meanwhile, Barkhimer and his board had decided 
what was important to them. They wanted a solid appearing 
structure (in contrast to Saarinen’s glass bank). They liked the 
brick of Pei's library. And Barkheimer particularly admired the 
seamless corners on the brick facade of Birkerts’ Lincoln Ele- 
mentary School. After rejecting several designs, they got what 
they wanted: a pleasant, low-keyed building, properly scaled 
and respectful of its neighbors. 

Of course, Columbus has disappointing exceptions. A Holiday 
Inn is a tribute to elaborate bad taste, and its two competitors 
are typical dreary examples of the highway genre. The point is, 
in Columbus, Ind., you would expect better. 

You also might expect an aggressive planning effort to knit 
together the pieces of this unique town. But this is the Middle 
West, not California, and there is little pressure for extensive 
planning. As William Folkert, a member of the city planning 
commission, puts it: “The average property owner is less con- 
cerned with encroachment of undesirable neighbors and more 
with protecting his own rights to do as he pleases on his land.” 

A professional planning staff of six answers to independent 
city and county commissions, an arrangement that politically 
insulates the planning process but produces recommendations 
rather than policy. The city commission focuses on land use and 
growth patterns. “About the closest we come to esthetics is 
screening, density and, in rare cases, compatibility,” says 
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Routine dwelling places, exceptional gathering 
spaces: facing page, the 1973 Columbus Occupa- 
tional Health Association by Hardy Holtzman 
Pfeiffer; above, Eero Saarinen’s North Christian 
Church of 1964, and below, the First Baptist 
Church by Harry Weese, completed in 1965. 
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Preservationists vs. merchants over a mall. 


Folkert, who is also a Cummins executive. 

If good architecture alone could make downtowns busy, 
Columbus would still be the center-oriented town it was 50 years 
ago. But the motels west of town toward the Interstate highway 
have replaced downtown hotels, and strip shopping centers near 
suburban housing east of town are stiff competition for down- 
town merchants. 

SOM did a plan for downtown 10 or so years ago, and much 
of itis in place today, including an enclosed shopping mall, 
additional city and county office space and rehabilitated down- 
town housing. A subsequently commissioned plan proposed 
turning three blocks of Washington Street into an enclosed mall, 
but this became embroiled in a related proposal, supported by 
merchants, to tear down the 1895 city hall for a parking garage. 
The town became divided between preservationists and parking 


Century-old storefronts on 
Washington Street (right) 
are interrupted by Eliel 
Saarinen's 1954 low, multi- 
domed Irwin Union Bank & 
Trust Co. and by Roche, 
Dinkeloo & Associates’ 
1973 striped glass addition 
(their junction point is at 
left.) Below, Jean Tinguely’s 
‘Chaos I’ turns and whirs 
and clanks as a focal point 
of the 1973 Commons- 
Courthouse Center by 
Gruen Associates (Cesar 
Pelli). 
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proponents, and the result is a standoff on both the Washington 
Street mall and city hall. Now the city, which wanted to sell the 
old building to help finance the new one, has been assured by 
Cummins that it will purchase the Romanesque structure if a 
good buyer and fair price don’t turn up. The type of reuse 
remains a question. 

The city hall preservation movement is an echo of a battle a 
generation ago against a plan to tear down the 1874 courthouse 
and build a new one. Instead, that building was saved. As it was 
gradually renovated, it became the center of a redevelopment 
effort. Many of its offices have been moved to a former down- 
town hotel and the courts are taking over most of the old 
building. 

Across Washington Street, Alexander Girard was commis- 
sioned to redesign an 1881 bank building as headquarters for 
Miller interests, and two blocks north, Girard refurbished a strip 
of Victorian storefronts, mainly with paint and improved signs, 
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in an exemplary effort of inexpensive restoration. Adjacent to 
the courthouse is a large brown glass-enclosed multiuse structure 
covering an entire block. It was designed by Cesar Pelli (Gruen 
Associates) for Irvin Management Co., the Miller family real 
estate firm. Completed in 1973, it contains a small shopping mall 
called Courthouse Center anchored by a Sears store on the back 
side and by an enclosed civic plaza called The Commons front- 
ing on Washington Street. The Commons was a gift of the Miller 
family to the city, which uses the big, flexible space for per- 
formances, art shows, bake sales and other functions calling for 
an indoor setting. A huge kinetic sculpture by Swiss artist Jean 
Tinguely graces the space. While the scale and compatibility of 
the monolithic building are questionable on essentially Victorian 
Washington Street (one young wit calls it a flashlight—a long, 
dark tube with one bright end), there is no doubt that it has 
brought life to the downtown. 

On the opposite side of the courthouse from The Commons- 
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Planning a new town and a new Cummins complex. 


Courthouse Square is a less intrusive glass box, the daily 
Republic newspaper office and plant designed by Myron Gold- 
smith of SOM, Chicago. City Editor Harry McCawley, a believer 
in the good effects of good architecture, explains, “I am involved 
in the hiring of new reporters, and it is the best recruiting tool 
we've got. People compare it with where they are working now 
and where they are looking elsewhere. It often makes a differ- 
ence as to whether we get a reporter we want." He adds face- 
tiously that the building is “probably worth $10 a week in salary" 
when hiring, and seriously that his young crew dresses better 
than average for newspaper people, *to go with the building." 

Away from downtown, where the density is suburban, there 
are some signs of planning forethought, such as underground 
utility lines in recent housing development. But the streets and 
houses are generally routine. 

Meanwhile, Irwin Management is planning a community on 
1,200 acres southwest of town. The concept was put together in 
the early '70s with a new town plan of 10,000 to 12,000 popu- 
lation, was shelved when the mid-’70s recession hit and was 
dusted off a couple of years ago. David A. Crane & Partners 
planned the community, which is to be built over a 20-year span. 

Today, the shining example of a compelling public space is 
the plaza a block off Washington Street bordered by the library, 
First Christian Church, an 1860s house renovated as a city 
visitors center and a turn-of-the-century Irwin house. Pei's low- 
slung library is a respectful foil for Eliel Saarinen's landmark 
free-standing church tower, while the older houses contribute 
stylistic diversity and enclose the plaza. A large Henry Moore 
sculpture is the focus. 

Perhaps it is the independent Hoosier mentality, or maybe it is 
just human nature, but there are people in Columbus who grouse 
to each other about the fancy new buildings. At the same time, 
as you will hear repeatedly around town, those same people will 
give a grand tour of the architecture when friends and relatives 
visit from out of town. And that may be the most important 
benefit of the Cummins architecture program: It has given the 
community a sense of identity and pride. O 
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Above, Weese’s First Baptist Church at twilight. Left, a model 
of Roche, Dinkeloo’s proposed corporate headquarters for 
Cummins Engine Co., to cover three downtown blocks. The low 
building will form a jagged semicircle around an old mill build- 
ing—a remnant of the complex that housed Cummins’ first 
factory and offices from 1919 until 1926—which is to be 
renovated in a park setting. 
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Solar Optics: Projecting Light into Buildings 


A new technique gets a limited demonstration. By David Bennett, AIA, and David A. Eijadi 


The time has come to bring controlled natural light—integrated 
with artificial lighting—into general use, not only at the perim- 
eter of buildings, not only for earth sheltered structures and not 
only for special effects or architectural drama, but as the primary 
lighting source throughout buildings during daylight hours. To 
control natural light would provide a marked enhancement in 
the quality of our interior environments and would contribute 
to a necessary transition from a technology based on the rapid 
consumption of energy resources to one based on its conserva- 
tion. A fundamentally new approach to the sun as a light source 
may well represent the future of energy conservation in archi- 
tecture. 

To do so, we must address several fundamental design prob- 
lems: 

* Arresting the sun’s motion, either partially or fully to maxi- 
mize its usability; 

* passing the light through the thermal envelope using no greater 
an aperture than is necessary; 

* maintaining the intensity of the light; 

* designing for the controlled propagation of light throughout 
the building without having to build large access corridors; 

* maintaining a uniform light level; 

* developing an architecture that responds to this new capability. 

It is possible to get a firmer grip on the sun as a light source 
than the one we now have. It is also possible to improve the 
passive acceptance of light at the thermal envelope and use the 
rhythms of the sun to better suit our needs. 

We are currently attempting to meet these objectives through 
the initial use in an actual building of a daylighting technique 
that we call solar optics. The technique had its inception with 
the work of Michael Duguay, a research scientist now with Bell 
Laboratories in Holmdel, N.J. In 1977 he published an article, 
“Lighting with Sunlight Using Sun Tracking Concentrators,” 
in which he described a system for capturing sunlight and pro- 
jecting it into interior spaces. Through experimentation, he had 
demonstrated that sunlight could be systematically directed to 
a remote location and in a precisely controlled manner to pro- 
duce an interior light source. 

The solar optics technique tracks the sun and projects an 
image of the sun into the building through a small aperture in the 
thermal envelope. Converging to form the image and emerging 
from the image is the full spectrum of energy from the sun. In 
short, we take the entire sun and literally project it through the 
building interior for delivery to target spaces. When the light 
arrives, we scatter, diffuse or focus it as we need to. 

The components of the solar optics system include a sun- 
tracker or heliostat, a simple instrument of antique invention 
currently available on the marketplace, and a system of lenses 
and mirrors in an arrangement through which light may be pro- 
jected. As with many of the ideas associated with energy con- 


Mr. Bennett is a principal in the Minneapolis firm of Myers & 
Bennett/BRW. Mr. Eijadi, currently employed by the firm, is in 
charge of the solar optics project for the civil/mineral engineer- 
ing building at the University of Minnesota. 
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servation, the technology is already in place and the components 
readily available; they only wait upon the imagination to put 
them to use. 

A relatively large amount of light can be guided in a narrow 
corridor. In most buildings, spaces in the form of pipe chases, 
stair towers and similar conditions already provide the oppor- 
tunities for vertical transmission. Horizontally, the minimum 
two feet or so between the top of our heads and the ceiling 
provide a more than adequate passage. With these two, little 
if any additional interior space must be created to accommodate 
the system. 

Introducing a high efficiency central lighting source into a 
light guide system parallel to the solar light guide system and 
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linking its availability to the availability of natural light by 
using sensors and rheostats would provide the opportunity for 
lighting day and night from a single integrated system. 

Projecting light through the solar optics system not only 
provides light of the most desirable color qualities, but can also 
provide physically cool light. It is possible through the use of 
cold mirrors to separate the infrared part of the spectrum from 
the visible. If we divert the infrared to make electricity or heat 
(previously not cost effective), we will be dealing with a light 
source that will produce four times less heat than a fluorescent 
fixture providing the same light. When integrated with a remote 
light source that generates its heat away from human activity, 
the overall system will have a greatly reduced impact on con- 
ventional cooling demands. 

It is at the building envelope that the solar optics concept 
may have its most immediate impact on architectural design. 
Preindustrial buildings, in all but the most temperate of cli- 
mates, were characterized by small openings, allowing little heat 


to pass either out or in, and dark interiors. With the industrial 
era came buildings with walls of transparent glass—brilliantly 
lit, but kept warm and cool with the expenditure of enormous 
amounts of energy. Solar optics can offer a bright, sunny interior 
lit through small apertures in an energy conservative envelope. 
A design application of this approach is currently being 
developed in Minnesota. The civil mineral engineering (C/ME) 
building at the University of Minnesota is conceived as a com- 
prehensive demonstration project—95 percent below ground, 
including 30,000 square feet of its 145,000 square feet in mined 
space, 100 feet below the surface. Many of the known strategies 
for energy conservation and for active and passive solar energy 
projection have been included; several new ones have been 
added. Among these is the application of solar optics as a 
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demonstration of the potential for bringing natural light deep 
into the interior of buildings. 

Working with Duguay, the C/ME design team learned the 
principles of the lens guide system he was using to transmit re- 
mote images to interior spaces. In our application the remote 
image will be the sun and Duguay's lens guide will become our 
light guide. The lens/light guide is an arrangement of lenses in 
which each individual lens transmits an image of the preceding 
lens to the one following. Because of the two-way nature of 
Optics, one can consider the function of each lens element as 
either being acted upon or acting upon its companion elements. 
The first lens is lit uniformly by the sun and transmits an en- 
larged image of the sun onto the second lens. The second lens 
projects an image of the uniformly lit first lens onto the third 
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lens. Each even numbered lens has an enlarged image of the 
sun on it and each odd numbered lens has an image of the first 
uniformly lit lens on it. The lens guide system is made of con- 
verging lenses and is considered as the fulcrum of the solar 
optics system. 

Since the amount of habitable area we are able to light is 
proportional to the amount of light we are able to pour into the 
system, the size of the heliostat, our floodgate of light, deter- 
mines the effectiveness of our system. Tracking the sun’s diurnal 
motion is accomplished by the heliostat through the use of a 
simple clock motor. Correcting for the seasonal change in alti- 
tude is a separate operation and is accomplished through manual 
remote control, or by microcomputer. The heliostat can only 
feed our lens guide by reflecting the sun down an axis that has 
an angle parallel to that of the polar axis. To achieve this end, 
the heliostat must be installed at an angle equal to the latitude 
of its location. This means that the optical axis of our lens guide 
must be parallel to the polar axis at first and then may be ad- 
justed to suit our needs. 

The heliostat will be run continuously. Because a clock is 
a chronometer, the heliostat will meet the sun as it breaks the 
horizon, follow it until sunset and face it as it passes behind the 
earth. Once each day, the mirror of the heliostat will have its 
inclination altered by a fraction of one degree to compensate 
for seasonal changes. This angular change is small, in part 
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because it is a response to an annual change and in part because 
the mirror multiplies the magnitude by angular changes. 

Ten heliostats will be mounted in two glass penthouses on 
the roof of the C/ME building. Each heliostat will have a solar 
reflecting area which may be visualized as an ellipse of approx- 
imately 16.5 square feet. The light from this reflecting area will 
be continuously funneled into our light stream which has a 
maximum cross section perpendicular to the optical axis (flow) 
of four square feet. Each square foot of mirror will be con- 
tinuously transmitting approximately 85 percent of the sun 
striking it. During a bright period on a clear day, the 16.5 
square feet of each heliostat will be lighted to approximately 
165,000 lumens. After assuming very conservatively a total 
transmission loss of 75 percent, each heliostat will still be able 
to light 412 square feet to nearly 100 foot-candles. This works 
out to 25 square feet lighted by each square foot of heliostat 
reflector to a brightness 20 percent more than contemporary 
office standards. 

Tapping the stream to produce usable light in programmed 
spaces is simply accomplished through the use of supplemental 
mirrors and lenses. The variety of delivery methods and effects 
exceeds those conventionally available with ordinary light 
fixtures. It is possible for the light source in a room to be a fixed 
image of the sun on a wall, be uniformly distributed over an 
entire floor area or be a band of uniform light along the center 


of the ceiling. It is even possible to split the light into its spectral 
colors and project them on a wall; a person in that room would 
see only white light on his work surface because sunlight re- 
combines naturally. 

The decade to come will be that of the microcomputer. 
Companies dealing with architectural environmental systems 
including lighting will soon introduce microcomputer con- 
trolled systems. A single microcomputer will be able to regulate 
all the mechanical functions of a building. There are lighting 
manufacturers who already offer self-dimming, self-regulating 
conventional lighting systems that monitor the amount of light 
available in a space and provide only the supplement needed 
to maintain the desired level. A microcomputer applied to a 
solar lighting system could control its backup system of artificial 
lighting. We anticipate such a system in the C/ME building. 

The building’s solar optics program has been conceived as a 
limited demonstration. Its objective is to illustrate the potential 
of solar lighting, its technology and its impact on architectural 
form. It will not include an integrated central source artificial 
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lighting system, so it will not demonstrate the application of 
natural light to a task lighting condition. These efforts will 
have to wait for future projects. 

Properly developed and imaginatively applied, the potential 
for solar optics is promising, indeed, as a component in a new 
technology of energy conservation, as a source of bright natural 
light into the darker recesses of our interior environments and 
as an anvil upon which to hammer out new architectural forms. 
Its most obvious and simple application, immediately available 
and requiring no more technical development than imaginative 
design, is for the lighting of public gathering and circulation 
spaces—corridors, lobbies, reception areas, waiting rooms and 
perhaps even dining areas—where variable natural light is 
acceptable and even desirable. Later, with refinement and the 
development of more sophisticated equipment, some forms of 
task lighting may also be viable. 

Solar optics may represent a small component in a growing 
compendium of new ideas we must now invent. We are quickly 
running out of wealth, material and time. O 


25-Year Award Goes to Lever House 


Gordon Bunshaft recalls the evolution of its design. By Stanley Abercrombie, AIA 


AIA’s 25-year award “in recognition of architectural design of 
enduring significance” goes this year to Lever House, designed 
by Skidmore Owings & Merrill and completed in 1952. (The 
award—only one a year—is given for a building between 25 
and 35 years old.) Surrounded now by its own progeny, just 
one relatively small, relatively elegant, and relatively well- 
composed glass slab among dozens, it is difficult to remember 
what an act of daring its design had been. Writing in the New 
Yorker at the time, Lewis Mumford called it “the first office 
building in which modern materials, modern construction, mod- 
ern functions have been combined with a modern plan.” 

The designer, of course, was SOM’s Gordon Bunshaft, re- 
cently retired, and his administrative counterpart in the firm, 
as Bunshaft emphasizes, was William Brown. “Designing a 
building is easy,” Bunshaft says. “The hard thing is getting it 
built as designed.” Brown and Bunshaft had just been made 
partners of the firm when the commission came along in 1949. 
“We both knew very little about building an office building," 
Bunshaft recalls, and adds, There must have been a damned 
good job captain somewhere." In any case, the job had first 
come into the firm's Chicago office, where Nat Owings was in 
charge, because Owings was a friend of a business management 
consultant hired by Charles Luckman, then president of Lever 
Brothers. The first design, in fact, prepared by Owings in the 
form of a block model, was for a Chicago site opposite the 
Drake Hotel. The site was soon changed to New York City, and 
Bunshaft was asked to accompany Owings and Louis Skidmore, 
head of the New York office, to a meeting in Luckman's Wal- 
dorf Towers suite. Luckman had three demands, Bunshaft re- 
members. The interiors were to be done by Raymond Loewy, 
the design work was to be kept secret from most employees of 
the Lever Brothers company, then in Cambridge, Mass., and 
the fee SOM requested was to be cut. “He knew we were hun- 
gry," Bunshaft says. 

It was the first office building that SOM had done anywhere 
and one of the first sealed glass towners that anyone had done. 
The choice of glass types then available was limited to clear 
glass and the green-tinted “heat-reducing” glass that was chosen 
for Lever House, and no manufacturer then produced any ma- 
terial meant specifically for the opaque spandrels between rows 
of windows. (An air space was left beyond the typical tinted 
glass to avoid heat buildup, and the solid wall surface a few 
inches away was painted black.) Also restricting were the se- 
vere zoning regulations of the time, requiring a setback from 


Cervin Robinson 


side streets and limiting tower size to 25 percent of the site. 

Within this zoning envelope, and keeping in mind the client's 
rather vague request for “one or two" very large floors for com- 
puter equipment, Bunshaft devised the well-known parti of a 
slender slab over a roughly square base, the lowest floor of the 
slab recessed a bay so that it appeared to "float," the base 
punctured with a central courtyard, and the whole composition 
(except for a lobby and a slender wing containing an assembly 
room and a test kitchen) lifted a whole floor above street level. 

Some other schemes were tried as well, Bunshaft recalls, in- 
cluding a slab rising straight up from the Park Avenue property 
line, its other side facing an open garden, but the present scheme 
was obviously preferable and was the only one presented to the 
client. Luckman, who had studied architecture but gone into 
other work when his graduation coincided with the Depression, 
liked it. As the design developed, however, Skidmore began to 
fear that, when the scheme was presented in greater detail, 
Luckman would object to the extravagant gesture of leaving 
so much of the street level vacant. At Skidmore's insistence, 
Bunshaft prepared a version filling in much of the street level 
with retail space, but, at its presentation, Luckman objected. 

* Y ou've lost the best thing about it," he said. 

An early feature that actually was lost, because of the com- 
plications it gave the structural engineer (Weiskopf & Pick- 
worth), was a top-floor balcony cantilevered from the south 
face of the slab, but this was not a major loss— perhaps, even, 

a blessing. In general, things progressed beautifully until, three 
days after Luckman's enthusiastic approval of the final design, 
the startling news came that Luckman had been fired. Not, ac- 
cording to Bunshaft, because of his support for the Lever House 
design, but simply because the once-profitable company had 
begun to lose money under Luckman's leadership; nevertheless, 
it seemed likely that the promising design would never be built. 

A call from the Lever administrators requested that someone 
from SOM visit them. Skidmore, afraid that Bunshaft would 
say the wrong thing (“He was probably right," Bunshaft says), 
went without him. Contrary to expectations, Luckman's suc- 
cessors liked the design and gave their approval. The working 
drawings were begun. 

When the building was finished, it had cost $7 million, not an 
inconsiderable amount in 1952. But a few years later, when 
SOM began work on a new corporate headquarters for Chase 
Manhattan Bank, the Chase executives wondered about the pub- 
lic relations value of such a building; SOM referred them to 
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The building hasn't changed but the neighbors have. 


Lever Brothers; and Tom Carrol, then Lever president, said that 
the building had been a great bargain. In four years, he said, 
Lever House had produced for the firm the equivalent of $4 
million worth of free advertising. Indeed, there is something 
about the building's design that, intentionally or not, seems 
right for the home of a soap manufacturer. The sparkling slab 
of continuous glass, narrow enough to flood the interior with 
sunlight, the transparency of the street floor lobby (where clear 
glass is used), and the once-novel window cleaners' platform 
suspended from the roof and dispensing (presumably) streams 
of Lever Brothers detergent—all these are perfectly appropri- 
ate. And, despite rumors a few years ago that the building 
would be torn down and replaced with a more profitable struc- 
ture of greater floor area, the Lever Brothers management seems 
to realize it has a good thing and intends to keep it. 

In 1952 Lever House was a glittering anomaly among sedate 
masonry apartment blocks. Today not a single apartment block 
remains. The building's current neighbor to the north is a non- 
descript curtain wall office building (three floors of which are 
occupied by SOM's own office); to the south is rising a huge new 
office tower designed by SOM and sheathed in dark glass; far- 
ther north is SOM’s elegant Pepsi-Cola building, now occupied 
by Olivetti; farther south, SOM's Union Carbide tower; and, 
of course, prominently straddling Park Avenue 10 blocks away, 
the great bulk of the Pan Am building. 

But it is the building diagonally across Park Avenue with 
which Lever House is inevitably compared: Mies van der Rohe 
and Philip Johnson's Seagram Building. Seagram was built a 
few years after Lever House, but the Miesian influence on Bun- 
shaft's design is obvious, and the two men in later years became 
good friends. Mies was “a marvelous human being," Bunshaft 
says, "especially after a few drinks." And he also considers 
Seagram “marvelous, the very essence of what Mies was working 
toward." Whereas, when pressed, he characterizes Lever House 
as “fresher” and “more human in its size and character," he 
greatly admires Seagram as a powerful monument. One partic- 
ular design problem the two buildings share is that, in different 
ways, they both open up the typical block of building mass. 
When you do this, Bunshaft points out, you have to deal with 
the exposure of the party walls of other buildings on the block. 
Mies dealt with this problem in a way Bunshaft admires, by 
putting a low building element behind the Seagram tower and 
against these party walls. Beyond Lever House, on the other 
hand, the sides of an older masonry building is much in evi- 
dence (a once-blank wall that in 1970 was partly covered with 
a bright Robert Wiegand mural called “Leverage” ). 

Whatever their differences and similarities, both buildings are 
extraordinary accomplishments, and Lever House, with its 
sunny floors, its gardens, its long views up and down Park Ave- 
nue, offers amenities that, a quarter century later, are still 
unique. Lewis Mumford's 1952 judgment still rings true: *Lever 
House is a building of outstanding qualities, mechanical, esthe- 
tic, human, and it breaks with traditional office buildings in two 
remarkable respects—it has been designed not for maximum 
rentability but for maximum efficiency in the dispatch of busi- 
ness, and it has used to the full all the means now available for 
making a building comfortable, gracious and handsome." O 
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or contemporary. 
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Strings Tightened on 
Federal Sewer Aid 


EPA decides that it is ‘not in the business of 
subsidizing growth.’ By Jane A. Silverman 


In a controversial decision last year, the U.S. Environmental 
Protection Agency abruptly closed the door on federal funds for 
expansion or construction of sewage treatment plants in the 
Washington, D.C., metropolitan area. “The federal government 
is not in the business of subsidizing growth,” Greene A. Jones, 
director of the water division of EPA’s Philadelphia regional 
headquarters, told a group of Washington area local government 
officials. 

The counties surrounding Washington are among the fastest 
growing in the nation. Much of that growth has in fact been paid 
for by the federal government—in the form of sewage treatment 
grants, highway funds and other infrastructure investments. 
Now, at least in the case of most water and sewer funds, the 
purse strings are going to be drawn shut. Says Jones: *When 
there is pure and simple growth, the local communities will be 
expected to pay for it themselves." 

At issue are billions of dollars of EPA grants for sewage 
treatment construction and expansion. On the one hand, sewers 
are clearly growth shapers and they have in many instances con- 
tributed to suburban sprawl and exacerbated as many environ- 
mental problems as they have solved. Furthermore, EPA has a 
massive water cleanup job and only limited funds to complete 
the assignment. On the other hand, there is the legitimate need 
of communities to accommodate population growth and to pro- 
vide sites for a wide range of land uses. Limiting developable 
sites can have deep social and economic repercussions for 
communities. 

Few professionals are so caught in the middle of this debate 
as architects. Sewers, in large part, determine where growth will 
occur and where architects will draft their projects. Architects 
have long been a reasoned and responsible voice for environ- 
mental protection and rational growth patterns. 

EPA’s municipal construction grant program was established 
by the 1972 Federal Water Pollution Control Act amendments 
and was designed to help communities finance the backlog of 
municipal treatment facilities needed to achieve the law's water 
quality goals. Under the program, EPA provides a 75 percent 
matching grant to state and local government to fund sewage 
treatment improvement and expansion. The $18 billion program 
expired in 1977. That year Congress passed a new law—the 
1977 Clean Water Act—which reauthorized the program at $4.5 
billion for fiscal 1978 and $5 billion annually for fiscals 1979- 
1982. Congress also extended the deadline for required munici- 
pal achievement of secondary wastewater treatment on a case- 
by-case basis from 1977 to 1983. Even with the extension, less 
than half the municipal sewage treatment systems in the country 
have secondary treatment. Thus while the billion dollar figure 
may seem huge, in the words of one federal official, “there sim- 
ply are not enough federal dollars to do all the cleanup." 

Many Congressional members expressed their frustration over 
the situation at the time the 1977 law was passed. The report of 
the Senate environment and public works committee on the 
Clean Water Act of 1977 said: “Many of the nation's largest 
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cities such as Philadelphia, New York, Saint Louis and San 
Francisco still discharge raw or inadequately treated sewage into 
rivers, lakes, bays and oceans. At the same time, oversized inter- 
ceptors and new collectors are constructed in suburban areas 

in anticipation of development, and treatment plants are sized 

to accommodate that growth." 

EPA adopted new regulations for its sewage treatment grant 
program in 1978. The rules tighten up the use of EPA's limited 
funds. Under the new regulations, grant applicants must first 
demonstrate that the area to be served has a current point source 
or direct discharge pollution problem. These problems might 
include inadequate secondary treatment or failing septic systems. 
The proposed facility is then ranked according to need on the 
state “priority list." Once a facility is considered eligible for 
funding on a state priority list, a jurisdiction is allowed to apply 
for funding for additional capacity to handle the population 
growth expected to occur over a 20-year period, or the opera- 
tional life of the facility. But the population projections on which 
reserve capacity is to be calculated are carefully prescribed. 
EPA's regulations require an analysis of reserve capacity based 
on planning periods, population projections, wastewater flow 
estimates, water conservation measures and the cost effective- 
ness of the additional capacity. 

EPA officials note that this policy is not a new one but “has 
been our policy since the act was passed in 1972... . Our policy 
is to fund a reasonable amount of reserve capacity to serve future 
needs during the planning period. . . . Our approach leads to a 
rational distribution of scarce federal monies for water pollution 
abatement. It avoids costly excess capacity that sits idly for 
years. The policy also promotes national water conservation 
goals. It helps reduce urban sprawl... .” 

The policy also does not prohibit local municipalities from 
building treatment plants with extra capacity to accommodate 
future growth. But EPA won't pay for it. John T. Rhett, EPA's 
deputy assistant administrator for water programs, says, “If a 
community wants to build for growth, we say fine, ‘Build it your- 
self." We're not in the development business." 

“Our first goal has got to be to encourage cleanup, not encour- 
age growth," says Jones. But beyond that, many federal envi- 
ronmental officials feel strongly that excess sewage treatment 
capacity has caused as many environmental problems as it has 
corrected. Jones observes that poorly thought out sewage treat- 
ment plans have the "potential for enormous secondary impacts 
—]growth in unplanned, insensitive areas, air quality degrada- 
tion and burdensome operation and maintenance costs." While 
recognizing community growth as a legitimate social goal," 
Conservation Foundation President William Reilly warns that 
sewers and treatment facilities “often are helping localities 
develop prime farmland" that might be preserved otherwise. 
Planning for growth, he observes, “should not be through the 
back door." 

The problem is complicated at the federal level by the diverse 
players in the water and sewer game and by their conflicting 
missions. While their share is much smaller than EPA’s, at least 
three other federal agencies also give out grants for water and 
sewer facilities. The Farmers Home Administration administers 
a $4.2 billion water and waste disposal loan and grant program 
that provides water and sewer services for residential and small 
commercial users, many for the first time. The Economic Devel- 
opment Administration (EDA ) in the Department of Commerce 
operates a $1.9 billion program that provides loans and grants, 
especially in economically depressed areas. In addition, about 
$12 million is spent annually under HUD's community develop- 
ment block grant program for water and sewer grants. 

Often a local water and sewer program is funded from several 
of these sources. The Council on Environmental Quality, which 
advises the President on environmental matters, has tried for 
some time to have the various funding agencies bring their pro- 
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From ‘Porkopolis’ to a 
‘Great Provincial City’ 


Fascinating, Spirited Cincinnati. Photo- 
graphed and designed by Lawrence Zink; 
text by Dick Perry. (Cincinnati Chapter/ 
AIA.) 

When your plane lands in Greater Cin- 
cinnati Airport, there you are—in Ken- 
tucky. Not Pennsyltucky, as they say one 
state farther east, but in a river city that is 
holding its own nicely, thank you, and 
even moving steadily ahead. Still marked 
by the gemiitlich life style (like Baltimore, 
Indianapolis, St. Louis or Milwaukee) 
created by its early 19th century German 
settlers, the many-faceted cultural inheri- 
tance is still expressed in a rich musical 
tradition, robust social institutions— 
and beer. 

Cincinnati’s initial prosperity from pork 
shipped to downstream plantations grew 
into the more sophisticated fatty form of 
soap, expressed in Proctor & Gamble, a 
legend of industrial management, and on 
to the computers and plastics of today. 
The Porkopolis of Mrs. Frances Trollope 
has become this great provincial city, dis- 
tinguished for topping its domestic 
achievements with an impressive and 
healthy public cultural environment. 

Cincinnati has one of everything, and 
everything good of its kind, a surprising 
amount of it dating from about a hundred 
years ago. This means Music Hall (1875), 
the Krohn Conservatory (1870), a great 
zoo and rediscovered institutions like the 
“old world, last-of-its-tribe” Findlay 
Market. It has residential neighborhoods 
like Mount Adams offering spectacular 
panoramas of downtown, eminently liv- 
able Hyde Park and, of course, Ivorydale. 

One discovers great and surprisingly 
cultural resources like the authentically 
American paintings of Frank Duveneck, 
extravagantly admired by Henry James in 
1875 for the Velazquez-like qualities of 
his portraits, or the modern sculpture col- 
lections of the Cincinnati Art Museum. 

In all this one sees the hand of an elite 
well endowed with material resources and 
à cosmopolitan cultural orientation as 
well as an impressive continuity of civic 
interest capable of such original ideas as 
the removal of the Art Deco mosaics 
descriptive of Cincinnati's industries, first 
conceived to emblazon the walls of the 
Union Terminal, to an equally appropri- 
ate home in the new airport. The Cincin- 
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nati heritage of public service and good 
government reflected in the long genera- 
tions of the Taft family, the revered names 
of Murray Seasongood or more special- 
ized talents like Alfred Bettman and 
Ladislas Segoe, is recalled in the model 
suburb of Mariemont or the New Deal 
landmark community of Greenhills. 

This is the setting for an architectural 
history that deserves more detailed treat- 
ment, but the Cincinnati Chapter/AIA 
and its publications committee, headed by 
David S. Collins, AIA, have here wisely 
settled for a more descriptive account. It 
offers the visitors a pictorial essay built 
around the dramatically illuminated 
photos by Lawrence Zink and a brightly 


Cincinnati in 1802. 


minimal text. It is not hard to imagine 
that this book will be doing the city good 
service for many years to come. 

While it does not propose to address 
the architecture of Cincinnati directly, 
this book is an architecturally informed 
guide, and on every page the reader will 
be learning things of architectural inter- 
est. Regrettably, what he will not learn 
from this exceedingly modest account are 
the names of the Cincinnati architects 
who designed the buildings illustrated. 

From the 1804 log cabin, the city's 
oldest building, the Dixie Terminal Arcade 
or Roland Wank's Union Terminal to 
such representative modern designs as the 
Formica Building, the Stadium, the Fed- 
erated Building or the University of 
Cincinnati library, the river city comes on 
(in the words of Michelin) as worth a trip, 
not simply a detour. Frederick Gutheim, 
Hon. AIA, Washington, D.C. 


Le Corbusier: Elements of a Synthesis. 
Stanislaus von Moos. (MIT Press, $30.) 

As a subject, Le Corbusier looms so 
large that one wonders how to get a han- 
dle on him. He has greatly influenced de- 
sign vocabulary, construction technology, 
housing, urban design, the interpretation 
of the machine—indeed, just about every 
aspect of architecture. His direct influence 
is still felt today; in fact, it is growing as 
his design vocabulary is becoming the 
basis of a new academic architecture. 

While Le Corbusier's influence is wide, 
it is also contradictory, complicating our 
attempts at understanding. He was a 
romantic and a classicist. He played the 
role of confident man of power. He glori- 
fied the machine and built technologically 
primitive buildings. 

It seems that a study of Le Corbusier 
might take one of three possible ap- 
proaches. The first would be a systematic 
review and summary of his own presenta- 
tion of his buildings and the theories in his 
books and writings. The second would be 
a fresh analysis of his architecture through 
a detailed study of the working drawings 
and built buildings. The third would be 
an analysis of his place in modern culture. 

This book fits the first of these three 
approaches. It systematically reviews Le 
Corbusier's buildings and writings, and 
should easily become the standard refer- 
ence of its kind—the ideal companion to 
the multivolume set of Le Corbusier's 
complete works. It surveys his develop- 
ment from his early education through the 
various stages of his career. The book is a 
thorough piece of scholarship, each of its 
chapters a major essay, but it holds no 
real surprises for someone generally famil- 
iar with Le Corbusier's work. 

The final chapter titled “Elements of a 
Synthesis" is disappointing. Rather than 
an evaluation of Le Corbusier's work as a 
whole, it merely picks up some loose ends: 
painting, the open hand, color, the 
modular. 

The second possible approach, a fresh 
analysis of how Corbu's buildings are 
actually put together, is not attempted in 
this study, nor in any other that I know of. 
With some exceptions, books and maga- 
zines are annoyingly inadequate on this 
subject. But there is another problem, 
which is that Le Corbusier's buildings, for 
the most part, were not built with the kind 
of attention to materials, construction and 
detail that we see in the work of Wright, 
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Mies or Kahn, for example. Von Moos 
points out that Le Corbusier often did not 
mind seeing a project translated from one 
material to another, and that he also did 
not seem to mind that the concrete at 
Chandigarh was deteriorating before the 
buildings were even occupied. The build- 
ings seemed to be more abstractions than 
material things for him. Von Moos sug- 
gests that for Corbu his accomplishment 
was not the buildings but the volumes of 
the complete works. 

I was disappointed in von Moos’ lack 
of interpretation and evaluation of Le 
Corbusier’s work. Some readers may feel 
that interpretation and evaluation are 
necessarily subjective and of questionable 
place in scholarship, and that “objective” 
description stands on firmer ground. But 
we are always interpreting and evaluating. 
The very fact that von Moos chose to 
write a book on Le Corbusier means that 
he believes his subject is important. On 
what basis does he believe this? Von Moos 
also makes judgments about what to in- 
clude and exclude. For example, follow- 
ing the modern tendency toward formal- 
ism, he discusses Corbu’s paintings in 
terms of abstract form rather than in 
terms of content, thereby excluding men- 
tion of Le Corbusier’s commitment to 
alchemy as the underlying theme in his 
later work. (His interest in alchemy as 
the underlying theme was pointed out to 
me by Ann Kee, a student at Pratt Insti- 
tute, and is described in a catalog titled 
Le Corbusier, Myth and Meta Architec- 
ture: The Late Period, 1947-1965, by 
Richard Moore, for an exhibition at 
Georgia State University in 1977.) 

For evaluation and interpretation, we 
can turn to Vincent Scully’s Modern 
Architecture, in which Le Corbusier is 
placed in the Hellenic tradition of the 
separation of human being from nature 
and the emergence of the individual from 
society, or to Charles Jencks’ Le Cor- 
busier and the Tragic View of Architec- 
ture, where Le Corbusier is seen in terms 
of Nietzsche’s “ ‘Superman’ struggling 
among men and the necessity that he 
destroy conventional wisdom before he 
can realize his revolutionary ideas.” 

Scully finds a harmony between Le 
Corbusier’s work and contemporary cul- 
ture which just isn’t there. He may have 
been innovative, profound and powerful, 
but his work is also awkward and bom- 
bastic. Any satisfactory understanding of 
him has to take this awkwardness and 
bombast into account. They are charac- 
teristic of the romantic notions of prog- 
ress and originality which still dominate 
our view of art. 

Le Corbusier was a Cartesian, con- 
vinced of the separateness of mind and 
nature, and the superiority of the mind. 
From this position flowed his powers and 
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his limitations. On the positive side, he 
could draw on the limitless intellectual 
energies his manic personality provided 
and press ahead while all around him 
seemed dead matter. He was not tied 
down by the historical and social limita- 
tions of the real world. But this freedom 
from constraint was also his limitation. 
Nature, materials and people’s established 
patterns of life are not important in 
Cartesian thought, nor were they impor- 
tant in Le Corbusier’s architecture. 

In Space, Time and Architecture, 
Giedion said that the final evaluation of 
the 19th century will depend upon the 
outcome of the 20th. Le Corbusier is so 
much a part of the “modernism” of the 
20th century that I suspect he too will also 
have to wait for the outcome. It is impos- 
sible, of course, to guess what the long- 
range verdict will be, but I suspect much 
of it will be quite harsh. We have done 
some horrible things to our landscape, 
our cities and ourselves in the name of 
modernism; and when we draw together 
the whole story, Le Corbusier, a towering 
20th century figure, will have to bear 
responsibility for some of our failures 
along with our successes. John Lobell, 
Associate Professor of Architecture, Pratt 
Institute 


Recreating the Historic House Interior. 
William Seale. ( American Association 
for State and Local History, $22.) 

Following a recent tour of a Louisiana 
plantation home, I was left with a vague 
sense of disappointment. As a whole, the 
building itself was reasonably well re- 
stored, but the interiors served only to 
showcase an eclectic collection of recently 
acquired antiques. The house neither told 
of the families who built it and lived 
there nor did it project a sense of historic 
integrity. 


In spite of good intentions, civic as- 
sociations and some private institutions 
traditionally associated with managing 
historic properties often lack the proper 
expertise to interpret accurately the his- 
toric house. Unfortunately, even profes- 
sional preservationists are content to re- 
store the fabric of a building, but give 
only secondary consideration to the treat- 
ment of the interior. The resulting product 
more often expresses the tastes and whims 
of the restorers than those of its builders. 

It is to this problem that historian 
William Seale addresses himself in this 
book. He is quick to point out in the in- 
troduction that the interior can be, except 
in rare cases, only an approximation— 

a combination of fact and supposition. 
Thus, rather than trying to "restore" an 
interior to a specific time, the objective 
is to try to recreate those sensibilities 
present at the desired period. 

The first chapters address general prob- 
lems encountered in preservation. To 
what period(s) should the house be re- 
stored? Should all additions be removed 
and the house returned to its original 
form? Or should the additions remain and 
the house reveal its historic evolution? 
Although such questions may be of sec- 
ond nature to professional historians and 
preservationists, these initial chapters 
will be an invaluable aid to the novice in- 
dividual or group with a historic project 
on their hands. Also of help to those un- 
familiar with researching historic houses 
will be the chapter on documenting the 
house and its occupants. In addition, 
pointed discussions are presented on con- 
flicting preservationist ideologies concern- 
ing the installation of such modern *ne- 
cessities" as airconditioning and heating 
units, burglar alarms and dehumidifiers. 

While analysis of the building’s fabric 
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The Art of Wrought Metalwork for House and Garden. Otto Schmirler. (Architectural 
Book Publishing Co., $57.50.) Schmirler, who devoted his life to the craftsmanship 

of wrought iron, says that his guiding principle has been to “pass on what has been 
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edge of the craft, but he hopes also that it will help someone who is just beginning to 
learn the art. But the book has far wider appeal. Anyone who loves beautiful objects 
will delight in the design of gates and doors, lanterns, window grilles, screens and all 

the rest. Depicted above are some of Schmirler’s designs for garden lanterns. The 
drawings and photographs reveal how this “unyielding material” can impart a great 
variety of forms that are works of beauty—and esthetic delight. 
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will reveal information about alterations 
and/or additions, documenting the con- 
tents of a house and their arrangement 
presents a more formidable task. Seale’s 
academic approach repeatedly emphasizes 
the role of research in the successful res- 
toration project, thus attempting to coun- 
ter the trend exemplified by the Louisiana 
house mentioned above. Research occa- 
sionally may yield a partial inventory of 
objects known to have been associated 
with a specific house. Seale notes, how- 
ever, that research more often serves as a 
guide for selecting objects not docu- 
mented as part of a house inventory, but 
representative of items one could expect 
to find in a house of that period and 
geographic location. 

The latter half of the text is devoted to 
a comprehensive discussion of the evolu- 
tion of the American house interior. Seale 
investigates furniture arrangement, floor 
and wall coverings, lighting devices and 
transitional objects of use and of decora- 
tion, placing them in their historical con- 
text. Of special interest in this section are 
his observations on changes in domestic 
interiors resulting from technological ad- 
vances in lighting, heating and furniture 
production during the 19th century. 

The 12 color and 64 black and white 
plates at the rear of the text are an illumi- 
nating collection of period and recent 
sketches, watercolors, paintings and pho- 
tographs of historic house interiors. Ac- 
companying each plate is a brief but com- 
prehensive analysis. Chronologically, 
these plates illustrate a wide range of 
American house interiors from the early 
18th to the early 20th century. Geogra- 
phically, however, Seale limits himself, 
with rare exception, to buildings east of 
the Mississippi (thus indirectly contrib- 
uting to the myth that the West either 
lacks old buildings or lacks old buildings 
worthy of preservation). It is regrettable 
that no attempt was made to tie the plates 
to the text. The book will be a welcomed 
addition to any preservationist’s library. 
Barry N. Zarkov, Virginia Historic Land- 
marks Commission, Richmond 


Handbook of Building Security: Planning 
and Design. Peter S. Hopf, AIA, editor. 
McGraw-Hill, $34.50.) 

Historically, Hopf says, security hasn’t 
been on an architect’s list of priorities. 
Some designers consider security “as 
anathema,” he says, because it can limit 
freedom of design. Nonetheless, making 
buildings secure is one of design’s func- 
tional elements and cannot be ignored if 
the client is to be assured of professional 
competence. When Hopf started research 
for this book, he says, he found a 
“dearth” of design-oriented security in- 
formation. The book, then, fills a definite 
need in a time when crime is one of 
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society’s most pressing problems. 

The authors of the chapters in the book 
are representatives of a broad segment of 
persons concerned with security—law en- 
forcement engineers, security consultants, 
agencies and architects and engineers. 

Authors in the first section consider 
design, discussing the need for security 
security of property and person, security 
in the neighborhood, building security 
codes and the selection of a security 
consultant. 

Part 2, on security in natural disasters, 
gives attention to earthquakes, extreme 
winds and floods. Writers of articles in 
part 3 discuss security components— 
electronic security systems, door and 
windows, lighting, locks and keying, safes 
and vaults, sprinkler systems, fire alarms. 
The final section is devoted to solving se- 
curity problems in building types: banks, 
cargo storage, computer power security, 
educational and health facilities, highrise 
offices, industrial plants, libraries, public 
buildings, multiple housing and single- 
family homes. 

Also, there are directories of security 
products and of security consultants. In 
brief, the book will be of inestimable 
assistance to the architect. 


Splendid Survivors: San Francisco’s 
Downtown Architectural Heritage. 
Michael R. Corbett. (California Living 
Books, Suite 223, Hearst Building, Third 
and Market Sts., San Francisco, Calif. 
94103, $32.50 hardbound; $19.95 paper- 
bound.) 

Prepared by Charles Hall Page & Asso- 
ciates, Inc., for San Francisco's Architec- 
tural Heritage, this book is called a “land- 
mark in urban literature” by Allan Temko, 


architectural editor of the San Francisco 
Chronicle. “The book's unprecedented 
importance," says Temko, “is that it goes 
beyond individual buildings and teaches 
us how to build cities.” 

The book’s purpose is not only to in- 
ventory more than 800 buildings in down- 
town San Francisco, but also to serve as a 
planning document. “The goal is not pres- 
ervation; the goal is the city. The means 
is preservation,” says the book’s editor. 
The intent of evaluating the structures 
according to their architectural, historical, 


environmental and cultural merits is not 
to put on a “wholesale campaign” to have 
the buildings so recognized, but “to point 
out those features and qualities which 
deserve recognition so that intelligent 
planning and decisions can be made about 
building projects in the future.” 

Each building is photographed, de- 
scribed, researched and evaluated. The 
inventory is keyed to the various levels of 
available official recognition, such as the 
National Register of Historic Places and 
San Francisco’s city landmarks program. 
All the buildings given an A rating are of 
highest priority for landmark status. 

Depicted below is one of the buildings 
inventoried: The Bank of California at 
400 California St. Designed by Bliss & 
Faville (1907), it is described as “one of 
the most imposing edifices in the U.S. 
devoted to banking purposes.” Surely, in 
any planning, the structure would deserve 
respect. 


Public Relations for the Design Profes- 
sional. Gerre Jones. (McGraw-Hill, 
$18.50.) 

When Weld Coxe’s Marketing Archi- 
tectural and Engineering Services came 
out in 1971, it marked the coming of age 
of marketing as an activity for architects 
and engineers. Until that time, many, if 
not most, design professionals looked at 
marketing as something you had to do, 
but it wasn’t talked about in polite society. 

The years since have spawned armies 
of books, articles, seminars and work- 
shops that dug into every aspect of mar- 
keting—direct marketing and “selling,” 
marketing communications, brochure 
development, audiovisual presentations, 
proposal writing and more. 

Many of these offerings touched in one 
way or another on public relations, but 
not until now have we had the benefit of a 
work given over entirely to that topic. 

What’s more, author Jones brings to 
the work a long record of experience—as 
public relations director for such archi- 
tects as Stone and Kling and as a consul- 
tant, seminar leader and author. 

The book covers a great deal of ground. 
It takes up the tools and techniques of 
printed as well as broadcast media, and 
zeroes in closely on the development of 
press releases and audiovisuals, photog- 
raphy, in-house and external firm publi- 
cations and, happily, the still too-neglected 
art of writing simply and forcefully. 

The book also takes a crack at that 
ornery issue—how do you know if your 
PR is working—and presents such ap- 
proaches as measuring volume of clip- 
pings and doing opinion research using 
the mails and the telephone. 

The book also has some useful things 
to say about the legal considerations that 
surround any active publicity program, 

continued on page 94 
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and it pursues the tortuous ins and outs of 
lobbying and hiring a Washington repre- 
sentative. 

If one were to point to any blemishes 
in this otherwise very helpful work, one 
would have to pick on an overemphasis 
on public relations technique at the ex- 
pense of objectives. For example, a reader 
should expect more than the 1.7 percent 
of the text to be devoted to the crucial 
topic “who are your publics?" (i.e., target 
audiences). And too many of the exam- 
ples and allusions are taken from fields 
unrelated to architecture and engineering. 

In all, however, these are quibbles in 
this much needed book, which is written 
in a lively style and is full of good PR 
things for the practitioner to do. Stephen 
A. Kliment, FAIA 


Architectural Handbook: Environmental 
Analysis, Architectural Programming, 
Design and Technology and Construction. 
Alfred M. Kemper. (Wiley, $34.95.) 

A would-be entrant to the architectural 
profession has found this book to be in- 
valuable in preparation for the National 
Council of Architectural Registration 
Boards’ examination. He recommends it 
highly to those who are about to encoun- 
ter the examination experience. It follows 
the examination outline and discusses 
each of the architectural profession’s 
many facets in today’s world. 

But the book is not for the student 
alone, for the practitioner with years of 
experience will find it useful as a refer- 
ence in its up-to-date coverage of a multi- 
tude of factors, ranging from geology and 
soil to energy design guidelines. George J. 
Hasslein, FAIA, says in the foreword that 
the book’s “range of topics is awesome 
and intimidating, which will be further 
compounded by changing values and tech- 
nology. This is a handbook for architects 
in their ever-continuing education.” 

There are four major sections in the 
book, as the subtitle indicates, incorporat- 
ing just about everything involved in the 
building process. The reader will find 
information on climate and architecture, 
legal and political constraints, sociological 
influences, effects of density, space deter- 
mination, HVAC systems, solar energy, 
construction management, the metric 
system and so on. In a few sections, author 
Alfred M. Kemper, AIA, employed spe- 
cialists, *as does an architect in actual 
practice,” he says. 


Building: The Fight Against Gravity. 
Mario Salvadori. (Atheneum, 122 E. 
42nd St., New York, N.Y. 10017, $10.95.) 
Erudite Mario Salvadori, professor 
emeritus at Columbia University, partner 
in the New York City engineering con- 
sulting firm of Weidlinger Associates and 
newly elected honorary AIA member, is 
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the author of technical books and articles, 
but he has the rare ability to put complex 
things into simple terms so that even a 
child can understand them—and without 
any condescension. As this magazine re- 
ported in September 1979 (p. 116), he 
has been singularly successful in opening 
up the minds of so-called underprivileged 
young people to such heady subjects as 
structural architecture. 

This delightful and informative book 
(dedicated to his “young friends who keep 
asking me why buildings stand up") ex- 
plains the basic principles involved in the 
"fight against gravity." Salvadori tells how 
to build a model of a steel frame out of 
paper, what's involved in the parts of a 
building one cannot see, what an earth- 
quake can do to a structure, how tension 
and compression members can be 
combined. 

Pencil drawings lavishly supplied by 
Saralinda Hooker and Christopher Ragus 
help Salvadori succeed in his purpose of 
telling the reader why buildings don't fall 
down. If you're looking for a book to give 
a young friend or a school library, you 
won't go wrong in selecting this one. 


Forest Grove, Ore. 97116, $15 hard- 
bound, $9.95 paperbound.) 

“In spite of the strong institutional po- 
sition of architects and designers, it does 
seem possible that they are not going to 
get away indefinitely with the kind of con- 
trol over our lives that they have been 
claiming during the last century," says 
the author of this book, who is a senior 
lecturer at the Central School of Art and 
Design in London—and has some decided 
opinions about architecture. For example, 
he believes that there should be a “rule” 
that would require buildings to be only 
two stories high and built with local ma- 
terials and local labor. Buildings, he says, 
“would be cheaper, friendlier and less 
intrusive if on a smaller scale." Bigness, 
he contends, is intended to make the 
viewer gasp, but there are so many high- 
rises now that the “gasps have turned to 
yawns.” 

Burton, in the midst of all his banter 
about what he likes and what he dislikes, 
presents brief outlines of architecture, 
design and town planning since 1830, 
supplying historical charts. He includes 
as well guides to movements and ideas, 
to individual architects and designers, to 
showcase places and museums and to 
further reading. Poorly designed and 
printed, the book is difficult to read. 

Books continued on page 96 


A Choice over Our Heads: A Guide to 
Architecture and Design since 1830. 
Lawrence Burton. (Eastview Editions, 
distributed by ISBS, Inc., P.O. Box 555, 
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America’s Grand Resort Hotels. Jeffrey Limerick, Nancy Ferguson and Richard 
Oliver. (Random House, $20.) This most readable book uses America’s resort hotels 
as a mirror to reflect social, cultural and architectural developments. The book sweeps 
through the nation’s history, revealing the nation’s economic ups and downs made 
visible in the resort hotels. It goes from one of the most popular spas of the 19th cen- 
tury—Saratoga Springs, N.Y. (the Grand Union Hotel, above )—on to White Sul- 
phur Springs in Virginia, used as a barracks and hospital in the Civil War and down to 
Glitter Gulch, which some people call Las Vegas, and then to contemporary fantasies 
exemplified in Disney World. And on and on into the future, the authors say, the re- 
sort hotel genre will continue, with trend-setting hotels showing new architectural and 
social ideas, and in turn inspiring “numerous spin-offs and variations in subsequent 
hotels, until yet another trend-setter appears.” Always revealing our social customs. 
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The Energy-Efficient Church: How to 
Save Energy (and Money) in Your 
Church. Total Environmental Action, 
Inc., Douglas R. Hoffman, editor. (Pil- 
grim Press, $4.95 prepaid.) 

The United Methodist Church is to be 
commended for this book which tells how 
to cut fuel bills, how to stop wasting heat, 
how to institute an energy conservation 
program. What are the savings? What are 
the costs? Can it be done by church vol- 
unteers? These questions are asked and 
answered for an array of suggestions to 
enable church officials to make wise deci- 
sions about energy conservation. Al- 
though the book addresses the energy 
problems of churches, it contains infor- 
mation that is relevant for commercial 
structures or homes. Appendices explain 
life cycle costing and give a chart for 
monitoring energy use. Also, there is a 
bibliography. 

Proceeds from the sale of the book will 
be used to finance the publication of a 
companion volume on solar energy. 

To order, make checks payable to 
“Architecture: The Energy-Efficient 
Church,” and send to Office of Architec- 
ture, Room 307, 475 Riverside Drive, 
New York, N.Y. 10027. 


Architectural Illustration: The Value De- 
lineation Process. Paul Stevenson Oles, 
AIA. (Van Nostrand Reinhold, $34.50.) 

The author of this book, a principal in 
the firm of Interface Architects, has won 
awards for his designs and drawings. In a 
foreword, I. M. Pei, FAIA, says that the 
book “demonstrates with finality the im- 
portance of architectural drawing in the 
conceptual design process.” Drawings, Pei 
says, are the “most effective way of ex- 
ploring the elusive questions of light and 
scale of a complex interior space.” 

The value delineation process described 
by Oles is a means whereby the architect 
can show realistically how a proposed 
structure will appear when constructed 
and in use. The drawing system is pre- 
sented from the viewpoint of the architect, 
not from that of the professional illustra- 
tor. The principle is that we perceive the 
drawing of an object in much the same 
way as we see the object itself. We see it 
in terms of tone, or value, rather than 
line. 

Oles begins with an explanation of de- 
sign communication, discussing the par- 
ticipants, the modes, the drawing cate- 
gories and the drawing media. This is 
followed by what he calls the book's *key- 
stone” —the principles of value delinea- 
tion and how to apply them in the plan- 
ning and organization of a drawing. The 
third section explains how to execute the 
plan and gives guidelines for rendering 
materials and textures in black and white 
and in color. The final part is on applica- 
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tion, with helpful technical devices de- 
scribed. 

The book is lavishly illustrated with 
examples of the drawing system. It will 
be a tool to which the architect will want 
to refer again and again. 


Leonis Baptiste Alberti. Guest editor: 
Joseph Rykwert. (Rizzoli, $7.50.) 

This book is No. 21 in the excellent 
series of profiles prepared by the British 
magazine Architectural Design. Editor 
Rykwert says in the introductory essay 
that Alberti “has more claim than anyone 
to be considered the father of the archi- 
tectural profession, a profession whose 
status no longer depends on custom or 
theoretical specuiation." He believes that 
a look back to Alberti is timely, “if only 
to clear some misunderstandings which 
have arisen about his own view of his 
task; misunderstandings which allow some 
to invoke his name with squalid cynicism 
to justify the use of the word ‘ornament’ 
to describe the patterns of holes they cut 
through their inert and ‘ultimate’ sky- 
scrapers, or for the obsolete mouldings 
with which they bedizen them." 

Cecil Grayson supplies an essay on 
" Alberti, Architect," presenting the mas- 
ter's architectural theory and practice, as 
well as a brief look at “other characteris- 
tics of his education, thought and achieve- 
ment." 

Essays follow on “The Column and the 
Wall” by Hubert Damisch; “Alberti and 
Vitruvius," by Francoise Choay; “Dis- 
cordant Harmony: Alberti to Zuccari," 
by Manfredo Tafuri; “A Drawing by L. B. 
Alberti," by Howard Burns; *Reconstruc- 
tion Drawings for S. Sebastiano," by Rob- 
ert Tavernor, and “Church of S. Sebas- 
tiano in Mantua: A Tentative Restora- 
tion," by the guest editor and Robert 
Tavernor. In the middle of the essays is a 
section on some of Alberti's buildings, 
among them Florence's Palazzo Rucellai 
and Santa Maria Novella. As with other 
profiles in the series, this one is profusely 
illustrated. And highly recommended. 


Site Planning for Solar Access: A Guide- 
book for Residential Developers and Site 
Planners. Duncan Erley and Martin Jaffe. 
(U.S. Government Printing Office. ) 

Prepared by the American Planning 
Association under a HUD contract, in 
cooperation with the Department of En- 
ergy, this report suggests that site plan- 
ning for solar access need not be com- 
plicated nor expensive. *Almost any de- 
velopment can be designed to protect 
solar energy use." 

Among the things to be considered in 
site planning are atmospheric conditions, 
shading by natural and man-made ob- 
jects, topography and building orienta- 
tion. *Solar developments also can be 
designed to fit the constraints of most 


conventional land use controls, ordi- 
nances and regulations," the authors say. 

The guidebook emphasizes the need for 
communication between the architect and 
site planner, saying that the site planner 
"should be a part of the total design 
team from the beginning, influencing ar- 
chitectural decisions that affect solar en- 
ergy use and recommending development 
layout and landscaping. . . . Similarly, the 
architect, when designing buildings which 
use solar energy for space heating, water 
heating or space cooling, should be re- 
sponsive to the site's limitations." 

Discussed are specific design strategies 
to protect solar access, such as street 
orientation, the use of street width as 
solar access buffers, lot layout on north/ 
south streets, siting strategies for lowrise 
multifamily housing and for highrise 
housing. 

There are helpful diagrams, charts and 
checklists throughout the book. 

It is available from the U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
20402 (report no. 630-916/2704). 


Heritage Houses: The American Tradi- 
tion in Connecticut, 1660-1900. Sara 
Emerson Rolleston. (Viking, $15.95.) 
A remarkable number of Connecticut’s 
beautiful early houses are still standing. 
This book describes many of the historic 
dwellings, including homes of wealthy 
shipowners, political and military figures, 
professional people and illustrious per- 
sonages such as Noah Webster, Mark 
Twain and Harriet Beecher Stowe. There 
are more than 200 photographs in black 
and white that offer a sampling of house 
exteriors and interiors, including many 
details of furnishing and decorating. 


Living with Design. David Hicks, in col- 
laboration with Nicholas Jenkins. (Wil- 
liam Morrow & Co., $29.95.) 

David Hicks is a British interior de- 
signer who has a firm in London and as- 
sociate companies in France, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Japan, Norway, Germany 
and Australia. His clients live and work 
in all parts of the world. This book is 
autobiographical to a degree in that he 
writes about the influences that have 
shaped his work. But he also discusses 
many design principles, giving examples 
from his own work. He tells how the in- 
terior designer should deal with such mat- 
ters as color, ceilings, windows, wall treat- 
ments, paintings, doors, flowers and 
plants. There are also suggestions on 
specific rooms—dining rooms, drawing 
rooms, kitchens, bathrooms. He discusses 
also the interior design of restaurants, 
shops, office. Interspersed are case his- 
tories of projects in many places, such as 
a castle in Ireland, a holiday house in the 
Bahamas, a London flat. With its 335 
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ENERGY 
SAVER 


Homasote Easy-ply^ Roof Decking in combination 
with Thermasote" gives superior insulation Plus a 
finished ceiling and vapor barrier at the same time! 


When you build with Homasote Easy-ply® Roof 
Decking plus Thermasote® Nail Base Roof 
Insulation, you create a tough structural base 
for finished roofing at the same time you con- 
struct a beautiful finished ceiling. And the 
installed combination of these two high R value 
Homasote products helps meet today’s increased 
energy saving needs. 


Both Easy-ply Roof Decking and Thermasote 
panels are easy to handle and install and are 
simple to cut and shape. Easy-ply Roof Decking 
is available in structural thicknesses for rafter 
spacing up to 48” on center. 


Let your Homasote Representative show you how 
roofs of Homasote's Easy-ply Roof Decking and 
Thermasote can save you construction time and 
money and help you build a better, more energy- 
efficient building every time. 


tPhoto Courtesy of Cluster Shed, Inc./ Timber Peg 
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West Trenton, N.J. 08628 Founded 1909 


YES, I would like to know more about 

Homasote's new energy-efficient roofing 

system using Easy-ply Roof Decking and 

Thermasote. 

[O Please send me literature. 

L1 Please send me information on the 
complete line of Homasote products. 

C Please call me for an appointment. 


I am a O Builder O Architect O Other. — 
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Made from 100% recycled material. 
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“One of the most versatile performers 


at the Winter Olympics is 


STYROFOAM brand insulation!” 
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Project Manager 


Gilténe Building Company, Construction Managers 
: / Ko Lake Placid Olympic Organizing Committee 


“STYROFOAM brand insulation is under, around | 
or above virtually every structure built for the 
1980 Winter Olympics in Lake Placid, New 
York. It was chosen because of proven perfor- 
mance in countless commercial and resi- 
dential installations over the past 20 A 


years. f 
“Sure, the architects and engineers l 

had a choice of many other types of in- 

sulating board. But STYROFOAM brand 
insulation was the choice, for its long-term 
performance and proven value. Especially 
when we considered its high insulation 
value, superior moisture resistance 


a and ability to withstand severe freeze-thaw condi- 


tions over long periods. 

“Its under the Bobsled and Luge Runs to 
help keep cooling fluid and tubing at constant 
temperatures, which provide a more uniform 
surface. Four inches of STYROFOAM is under 
the ice in all three skating arenas, to deliver 
consistent surfaces and prevent freeze-thaw 
damage to the concrete slab. It’s in the walls of 
all ten Athletes’ Residences, in the IRMA (Insu- 

lated Roof Membrane Assembly) system for 

roofs of the Ski Chalet and skating arenas, 

and was even used in retrofitting the his- 
toric 1932 Olympic Arena. 


Pipe Support 
STYROFOAM Brand Insulation 
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“The Winter Olympics is the place for top per- 
formers. That’s why STYROFOAM brand insulation 
was chosen.” 

STYROFOAM brand insulation has also 
been chosen by the builders of the Lake Placid 
Hilton Hotel, Lake Placid Memorial Hospital and 
Lake Placid High School, for IRMA system applica- 
tions. 

When you compare cost with documented 
long-term insulating performance, you'll discover 
that STYROFOAM brand insulation is actually a 


The Proven Answer <5 ofoa 


Hellmuth, Obata & Kassabaum, Inc.. Architects for Field House and Arena 


E 


- a 


better value than lower-priced insulating board. So- 
called bargain types like “beadboard” simply can’t 
compare to the real value of STYROFOAM. 

STYROFOAM brand insulation is the 
proven performer for energy savings: in all types 
of commercial, industrial and institutional build- 
ings. Ask your Dow representative for information 
about the performance of STYROFOAM at the 
Winter Olympics. Or write The Dow Chemical 
Company, Dept. A11, STYROFOAM Brand 
Insulation, Midland, MI 48640. 


BRAND 


* Trademark of The Dow Chemical Company 


*Savings vary. Find out why in the seller's fact sheets on R-values. Higher R-values mean greater insulating power. 


WARNING: STYROFOAM brand insulation is combustible and should be properly installed. A gypsum board interior finish should be used in commercial 
construction. For roofing applications STYROFOAM should be provided with an adequate protection. For specific instructions see Dow literature available from 


your supplier or from Dow. 
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ARCHITECTURE AND 
THE MICROPROCESSOR 


John Paterson 


The development of cheap micropro- 
cessors has brought the potential for 
computer-aided design to even the 
smallest units within the architecture 
industry. This unique book explores 
some of the new uses and effects of 
microprocessors on architecture from 
functional, institutional and aesthetic 
points of view. 


(0 471 27680-4) 
approx. 248 pp. 


April 1980 
$38.50 


SIMPLIFIED BUILDING 
DESIGN FOR WIND AND 


EARTHQUAKE FORCES 
James Ambrose & Dimitry Vergun 


A concise, extensively illustrated guide 
that offers practical solutions to prob- 
lems associated with the design of wind 
and earthquake resistant building 
structures. Assuming only a minimal 
background in mathematics and struc- 
tural mechanics, it explains current 
codes and design practices, using 32 
examples of the analysis and design of 
ordinary buildings for wind and earth- 
quake effects. 


(0 471 05013-X) 
approx. 352 pp. 


SIMPLIFIED DESIGN OF 
STRUCTURAL WOOD, 


3rd Ed. 
By the late Harry Parker 
Prepared by Harold D. Hauf 


This new edition provides the reader 
with a working knowledge of structural 
design for day-to-day problems and a 
background for working effectively on 
more complicated projects. Updated to 
inclade recent changes ín design pro- 
cedures, standard lumber sizes, and 
allowable unit design stresses, the 
book features a simple, nonmathemati- 
cal approach, with explanations of 
basic structural mechanics, numerous 
worked out examples, and problems 
(many with answers.) 


(0 471 66630-0) 
269pp. $16.95 


May 1980 
$20.00 (tent.) 


1979 


THE AIA METRIC BUILDING 
AND CONSTRUCTION 
GUIDE 

Amerícan Instítute of 


Architects 
Edited by Susan Braybrooke 


A concise, practical primer designed to 
smooth the architects and engineers 
transition to the International System of 
measurement. Analyzes the implica- 
tions of widespread conversion to SI 
units and offers the professional essen- 
tial information on metric conventions, 
dimensional coordination in buildings, 
and preferred dimensions for building 
products and components. Numerous 
drawings, charts and conversion fac- 
tors make this an indispensable guide- 
book to the transition to metric mea- 
surement. 

approx. 176 pp. 
(0 471 03812-1) 
(0 471 03813-X) 


April 1980 
$15.00 (tent.) cloth 
$8.00 (tent) paper 


A GUIDE TO SITE AND 
ENVIRONMENTAL 


PLANNING, 2nd Ed. 

Harvey M. Rubenstein 

The revised and expanded edition of 
this authoritative guide incorporates 
the creative and imaginative break- 
throughs in site planning that have 
occurred during the last decade. Ru- 
bensteins thoughtful approach to de- 
sign is based on the analysis of a site's 
natural, cultural, and aesthetic features 
in relation to its overall environment. 
New information on site selection, re- 
source analysis, land use, design for the 
handicapped, and many other topics, 
are illustrated through the use of over 
360 diagrams, photographs, charts and 
sample problems-making this an in- 
valuable reference for the design pro- 
fessional. 


(0 471 04729-5) 
approx. 264 pp. 


February 1980 
$20.00 (tent.) 


SIMPLIFIED ACCOUNTING 
FOR ENGINEERING AND 
TECHNICAL CONSULTANTS 
C. Richard Baker & 

Rick Stephan Hayes 

Specifically designed to help the engi- 
neering and technical consultant man- 
age his or her business more efficiently 
from a financial perspective, this book 
spells out, clearly and concisely, the 
special accounting problems of the 
consulting industry. Professional design 
consultants will gain valuable insights 
into organizing a business for account- 
ing and income tax purposes, generat- 
ing and interpreting financial data, and 
managing assets and liabilities. 

(0 471 05708-8) July 1980 

approx. 224 pp. $24.95 (tent.) 


ARCHITECTURE AND 
INTERIOR DESIGN 
Europe and America from 


the Colonial Era to Today 
Victoria Kloss Ball 


Volume II focuses on architecture and 
interior design from the 17th Century 
Colonization in America and from the 
18th Century to the present in Europe 
and America, examining the artistic and 
practical achievements in building de- 
sign and interior style that grew out of a 
New World view, for which America 
acted as a catalyst. 


(0 471 05161-6) 
approx. 432 pp. 


May 1980 
$25.00 (tent.) 


SIGNS, SYMBOLS, 
AND 


ARCHITECTURE 
Edited by Geoffrey 
Broadbent, Ríchard Bunt & 
Charles Jencks 


A scholarly investigation of 
architectural meaning that 
evaluates architecture in 
terms of signs and symbols. 
The thought-provoking 
essays presented here dem- 
onstrate the theoretical 
framework that exists for the 
study of architecture through 
semiotic analysis, and en- 
courage the creation of archi- 
tecture that carries some rel- 
evant meaning. 

(0 471 99718-8) 

February 1980 

approx. 400 pp. 

$36.95 (tent.) 


ARCHITECTURE AND INTERIOR DESIGN 
A Basic History Through the Seventeenth Century 


Victoria Kloss Ball 


The first of two volumes that trace the interrelated histories of Western 
architecture and the interiors this architecture created. Volume I focuses 
on the developing aesthetic concepts binding architecture and interior 
design from early Near Asiatic culture through 17th Century European 
Baroque. Beautiful color illustrations and photographs document the 
building and interior styles that emerged from the cultural influences of 


each period and geographical region. 
(0 471 05162-4) May 1980 
approx. 544 pp. $25.00 (tent.) 


IDEABOOKS IN ARCHITECTURE 
FROM WILEY-INTERSCIENCE 


THE CHANGING SHAPE OF LATIN 
AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 
Conversations with Ten Leading Architects 


Damian Bayon & Paolo Gasparini 


Probably more ideas on architecture are emerging from Latin America at 
this time than from any other part of the world. This collection of 
interviews with leading architects from ten different Latin American 
countries, combined with over 200 photographs by Paolo Gasparini, not 
only provides a visual inventory and criticism of modern Latin American 
architectural and urban design, but also explores its regional and global 
significance from the intimate point of view of its most influential creative 


voices. 


(0 471 27568-9) 1979 
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254 pp. 


$39.50 


Available at your bookstore or write to John Storojev, Dept. 0-7580. 
For faster service, call toll free: 800-526-5368. 
In New Jersey, call collect: (201) 797-7809. 


WILEY-INTERSCIENCE 
a division of John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 


605 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 


In Canada: 22 Worcester Road, Rexdale, Ontario 


Prices subject to change without notice. 


092 0-7580 


VISIT THE WILEY BOOTH #405 


AT THE CONVENTION 
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The Hyatt Regency in Dearborn, Michigan, did. " 
Ford Motor Land Development Corporation, i 
owner and developer, wanted to give Hyatt's 
guests something to remember the hotel by. So they chose 

| photo decor to highlight their restaurants, meeting rooms, 

| guests rooms—even their business offices. 

M More and more, photography is playing a key role in the 

WT interior design of office buildings, retail stores, even industrial 
plants. For one thing, photography allows the freedom to customize 
the decor of a specific room to evoke precisely the right mood. And this helps 
create a great new, creative outlet for you: Because designing with photography leaves 
plenty of room to make statements of your own through your work. 

The Hyatt in Dearborn is a good example. Through inspired use of photography, the interior 
designer is able to remind guests that they are someplace special. Someplace unique and 
memorable. Someplace worth coming to again and again; 

Why not consider the possibilities of photo-decor in your next job. And when you do, 
remember to specify Kodak paper for your images. It helps bring out the best in 
your design. For more ideas on photo decor, send for your free copy of a new book. 
on designing with photography. Write: Eastman Kodak Company, Dept. 4121-161. 

_ Rochester, NY 14650 XI A ceu CE 


P» 


© Eastman Kodak Company, 1979 
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illustrations in color and 220 in black and 
white, the book is a visual catalog of 
Hicks’ projects. 


Moving Historic Buildings. John Obed 
Curtis. (Department of Interior, Heritage 
Conservation Service, $2.50.) Housemov- 
ing: Old Houses Make Good Neighbors. 
Rosaria F. Hodgdon and S. Gregory Lip- 
ton. Edited by Paul Osborn. (Oregon 
Department of Housing and Community 
Conservation, Room 106, 777 Pearl St., 
Eugene, Ore. 97401, $3.50.) 

Moving Historic Buildings is intended 
as a guide in the delicate operation of 
moving such structures. It should not be 
undertaken, says the author, unless all 
other means of saving the structure from 
demolition have been investigated and 
ruled out. Precautions must be taken to 
ensure that the building’s historic signifi- 
cance is not endangered. 

Sound advice is given on the selection 
of a moving contractor, specifications and 
licenses, procedures of the move, planning 
the route to take, documentation, interim 
protection prior to the move, selection 
and preparation of the new site and prep- 
aration of the structure for the move. The 
book concludes with a case study for the 
relocation of the Gruber Wagon Works in 


Berks County, Pa. 

Housemoving: Old Houses Make Good 
Neighbors is also filled with practical ad- 
vice. Its authors contend that housemov- 
ing is not a way to "stop time" through 
the enshrinement of “pieces of history in 
museum-like enclaves,” but is a “sensible 
way" to take the past and place it in inner 
city neighborhoods. The book discusses 
what can be moved safely and how to 
match old houses with neighborhoods. 
There is information on preparing the 
house for the move, siting it, modifying 
the structure, financing the move and esti- 
mating costs. 

Case studies detail various moving 
projects across the country. Recommen- 
dations are given for housemoving, and 
the appendix contains useful information 
on such topics as recording history, sur- 
vey analysis, codes and permits. 

Both volumes are liberally illustrated 
and should be valuable to the architect 
who is concerned about building reloca- 
tion. 


Facility Programming: Methods and Ap- 
plications. Edited by Wolfgang F. E. 
Preiser. (Dowden, Hutchinson & Ross.) 
Facility programming focuses on the 
increased habitability of environmental 
settings from the user's point of view. It is 


a process by which communication is es- 
tablished among occupants, clients and 
managers of facilities. Such communica- 
tion, says Preiser, is particularly impor- 
tant for “large organizations and govern- 
ment agencies with highly complex and 
substantial construction programs, fre- 
quently consisting of repetitive building 
types, such as offices, schools and hous- 
ing." 

In addition to Preiser, 28 individuals 
have contributed to the volume to give an 
overview of current user-oriented pro- 
gramming methods. There are four major 
parts to the book: essays on facility pro- 
gramming (for example, Gerald Davis con- 
tributes an article on a process for adapt- 
ing existing buildings for new office uses); 
essays on programming for architecture 
and design (in this section, Herbert Mc- 
Laughlin, AIA, writes about user needs 
in the Martin Luther King Square in San 
Francisco); essays on research for facility 
programming (among them, an article by 
Sandra C. Howell on postconstruction 
evaluation and guidelines for housing for 
the elderly), and an essay on the pros- 
pects for facility programming by John 
P. Eberhard, FAIA. These essays are in- 
troduced by Preiser, who writes on re- 
sponding to the changing context of envi- 
ronmental design. O 


Sewers from page 82 

cedures, requirements and standards into some sort of common 
pattern. A recent set of interagency agreements has gone a long 
way toward moving toward a single environmental review 
process, according to CEQ. 

But no matter how closely the processes are brought together, 
there is a vast difference between the missions of EPA on the one 
hand, and of Farmers Home, EDA and HUD on the other. 
EPA’s business is environmental protection; the other agencies’ 
business is economic and community development. *There's a 
difference in philosophy," one CEQ official observes. “EPA 
wants to stop growth; EDA, HUD and Farmers Home want to 
go out and cause growth.” 

CEQ has prodded water and sewer granting agencies to pre- 
pare environmental impact statements for projects they fund as 
a means of ensuring that environmental objectives are consid- 
ered. An EIS must be filed for major federal actions under the 
terms of the National Environmental Policy Act. While the EIS 
only sets up the process for ensuring that alternatives are con- 
sidered and in no way can stop a project, it does give an oppor- 
tunity for the affected parties to air their criticisms of an action 
and to exert moral suasion on the agency making the grant. The 
only problem is that very few EISs have been filed for either 
Farmers Home or EDA projects. EPA filed 103 final environ- 
mental impact statements for about $12 billion of sewage treat- 
ment grants, according to Michael Kane of the Council on 
Environmental Quality.  . 

In contrast, EDA filed 15 for $1.9 billion and Farmers Home 
filed only three for $4.2 billion worth of projects. “EPA’s pro- 
gram is the most environmentally benign," observes another 
CEQ official. “The others have no planning process. They just 
pump money out the door.” 

Much of EPA’s present strict allotment of sewage treatment 
grants is designed to ensure that funds are used to curb pollution 
and not to create more environmental problems through induced 
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growth. The policy is also meant to husband as carefully as 
possible EPA's limited fiscal resources. But for many, EPA's 
tough stance is a good example of throwing the baby out with 
the bathwater. And it is facile to say, as EPA officials do, that 
"we are not in the land use business." 

The fact that EPA does not give municipalities in the Wash- 
ington area money for sewage treatment expansion hardly means 
that growth will not occur. It will just go somewhere else, per- 
haps somewhere less desirable. Furthermore, many communities 
have shown that, while infrastructure may induce growth, it can 
also channel it where it should most appropriately occur. This is 
precisely what Montgomery County, Md., one of the jurisdic- 
tions affected by the EPA action, has been trying to do in its 
growth management plan. AIA's 1972 program for urban growth 
takes a similar stance. It proposes “that the federal and state 
governments plan and construct networks of utility corridors, 
including transit, water, sewage and electricity. These would 
constitute the skeleton of utilities on which growth units could 
be fastened.” 

There’s also the messy question of secondary impacts—in this 
case, social impacts. A recent HUD report on housing costs 
asserts that the government’s unwillingness to fund sewage treat- 
ment capacity beyond existing needs could inhibit land supply 
and further drive up housing costs. 

This point is not lost on EPA officials. Deputy Assistant Ad- 
ministrator Rhett hopes that the agency’s new grant policy can 
be implemented “without increasing or raising the costs of 
housing unnecessarily.” 

The problem is that in this, as in so many other areas of public 
policy, there is right on both sides. It would be in the best inter- 
ests of everyone—environmentalists and developers—to recon- 
cile environmental economic and social objectives. But, unfortu- 
nately for all of us, the means of doing so remain illusory. That 
means that planning for or against growth will continue to be 
through the back door. O 
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Energy from page 42 
the Energy Conservation and Production 
Act of 1976. The standards would limit 
the amount of energy a building could 
consume, expressed in Btus per square 
foot per year (see Jan., p. 22). A building 
would be tested at the design stage rather 
than by actual performance (thus the 
term design energy budgets). Energy 
codes now in use apply to the thermal 
characteristics of individual parts of the 
building. BEPS would apply to the build- 
ing as a whole. DOE estimates that na- 
tional compliance with the standards 
could reduce energy consumption by 22 
to 50 percent in residential buildings and 
17 to 22 percent in commercial buildings. 
These and other concerns will be raised 
at the public hearings. The new dates are 
March 24-26, Washington, D.C.; April 
14-16, Atlanta and Kansas City; April 21- 
23, Los Angeles and Boston. 


Italians Join Americans to Plan 
Energy Research, Development 


Government officials of Italy and the U.S. 
have signed an agreement to jointly ex- 
plore three areas of energy research and 
development: the use of coal, electric 
power transmission and solar energy. 
Emphasis will be placed on the advance- 
ment of the state of solar energy tech- 
nology in the three-year, $4.5 million 
jointly funded effort whose major purpose 
is to reduce each country's dependence 
upon imported oil. The Department of 
Energy has assigned the management of 
all U.S. activities in the program to the 
Solar Energy Research Institute. 

The program calls for seven solar 
energy projects involving research and 
development, design and construction and 
information exchange in a broad spectrum 
of active and passive solar technologies. 

Three different solar-powered systems 
will be installed in neighboring sites near 
Catania, Sicily, where many rural people 
currently are without any central source 


of electricity. Each system will use a dif- 
ferent technical approach for the same 
electric power uses such as domestic light- 
ing. For example, one system will use 
parabolic troughs that concentrate the 
sun's energy to drive a turbine and 
electric generator. 

Also, passive solar buildings will be 
jointly designed, tested, constructed and 
monitored for performance in using the 
sun to heat and cool interior spaces. “This 
project will pool talent in our two coun- 
tries to jointly design, test and instrument 
residential and commercial buildings with 
a whole range of passive solar systems 
and devices," says J. Matthew Sandor of 
SERI. “These buildings are already a part 
of public housing programs in each coun- 
try, and construction costs will be covered 
independently of our solar effort—a tre- 
mendous advantage for the cooperation." 

Sandor believes that benfits will go 
beyond technical advancements. “Social, 
economic and cultural impacts will be felt 
as a result of the active and passive instal- 
lations of this program," he says. 


Energy from the Dead Sea? 


Israel hopes to turn the Dead Sea into a 
“Sea of Life,” using the sea and the sun 
shining on it to produce most of the na- 
tion's electricity needs. By the end of the 
century, an expanded system of “solar 
ponds" in the Dead Sea region could 
result in a huge decrease in oil imports 
upon which Israel is now almost totally 
dependent. 

Yitzhak Modai, Israel's minister of 
energy, recently inaugurated what is 
claimed to be the world's largest solar 
electric power station, adjacent to the 
Dead Sea, the lowest point on earth. He 
said that the two-acre solar pond and its 
150-kilowatt power plant nearby *demon- 
strates the commercial viability of solar 
power." (Photo below of a solar pond at 
the pilot solar energy station in Yavne, 
Israel, showing light bulbs powered by 

continued on page 108 
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More power to you. 


Tempo 3 delivers. It’s the open office 
system designed to manage the elec- 
tronics explosion. Easily. Effectively. 


Real Capacity. Our unique design 
offers four raceways in each panel 
base—room for up to sixteen 25-pair 
cables and six 20-amp circuits. 


True Flexibility. Our modular wiring 
makes rearranging easy. Order pre-wired 
outlets on one or both sides, in the base 
or at desk height. And outlets can be 
added anytime. 


So don't get caught with your power down. 
Let us show you all the advantages of 
Tempo 3. Call your Shaw-Walker represen- 
tative. Or write Shaw-Walker, 935 Division 
Street, Muskegon, Michigan 49443. 
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BUY OR SPECIFY 


ELIASON’ 
Easy Swing DOORS 


Self Closing - Double Action For Interior 


SERVICE, TRAFFIC OR CONVENIENCE DOORWAYS 


LWP 3: 6061-T6 Aluminum Alloy .063" 
thick, Satin Anodized finish, Std. Win- 
dows, Fasteners and Hinges included. 
Easy to install, easy to use. Useful for 
Patient Care, Food Service, Variety, 
Discount, Department Stores. Thousands 
used in Supermarkets. 
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LWP 4: Same as “LWP 3” except with 
decorative high pressure laminate both 
sides. Decorative doors are practical with 
protective accessories. Door illustrated 
has 24'' high Base Plates and two sets of 
Bumper Strips. 


SCP 5: A Solid Core Door 3/4" thick. 
Illustrated door has Anodized Aluminum, 
Top Panels, 18 gauge steel center panels 
(SS front, Galv. rear), 14 gauge high 
carbon steel kick plates. Write for options 
and other Solid Core Door models. 
Applications same as "LWP 3”, a heavier 
door but same easy action. 


SCP 8: A Solid Core decor door. Illus- 
trated door has 18” high Base Plates 
and Edge Trim (18 gauge Stainless Steel). 
Decorative High Pressure Plastic Laminate 
above Base Plates to top of door both 
sides. For Food Service and other areas 
where Solid Core Decor doors desired. 
Write for other models and options. 


SCG 1: Gasketed, Solid Core Door 3/4" 
thick. lllustrated door has Anodized 
Aluminum top Panels and 48” high 18 
Gauge Stainless Steel Base Plates. For 
Refrigerated areas, Work Rooms, Pro- 
cessing and Cooler to Processing. Write 
for options and accessories. Ask about 
1^" thick Foam Core Doors. 


The above illustrations represent just a few standard door 
models. All Easy Swing Doors are shipped complete ready to 
install. Write for your free door catalog today listing hundreds of 
options accessories and other models. 


WALK THRU ELIASON Easy Swing® DOORS 
AIA CONVENTION, JUNE 1-4, BOOTH 337-38 
CONVENTION CENTER, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


WRITE OR CALL FACTORY FOR SPECS & PRICES 
LISTED IN SWEETS CATALOG FILES 
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Permanently in- 
stalled Dock 
Levelers improve 
productivity at 
your loading 
dock. They're 
always ready to 
bridge the gap 
between dock and truck. Safe and simple 
one man operation. Models and features 
to satisfy every loading requirement. 


For Dependable 
Dock Equipment... 


Achieve safety, 
efficiency, secur- 
ity and fuel 
energy control 

at your loading 
doors. An 
Autodok System 
combines the 
necessary load- 
ing door com- 
ponents into a fully automated system. 
Push button activated, automatic reverse 
cycle, complete closure is within seconds. 


For More Information, Call or Write: 
W.B. McGuire Company 
One Hudson Avenue 
Hudson, N.Y. 12534 
Tel: 518-828-7652 
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Corporate Headquarters: KALAMAZOO, MI USA Cable: EASYSWING 
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Alcan Planar presents 


The Floor-Le 


We submit the above example as proof that the Alcan Planar 
Ceiling System is more than a clever answer to any given series of 
architectural problems involving ceilings. 

It is a design medium in and of itself, with tremendous 
creative potential for the architect or designer who demands more 
than utilitarian solutions. 

This small, yet extremely rich office, a design exercise by 
John Smith, ASID/IBD, and Donald Doss, Alcan Ceilings Specialist, 
was on display at Pacific Design Center, West Hollywood, California. 

The brightly polished sweep of Alcan Planar Ceiling Panels 
across ceiling and back wall, accented with black panel filler strips, 
is one logical extension of Planar’s crisp, versatile linear design. The 
utilization and extension of that design in almost limitless applica- 
tions is made possible by the simple, rigid aluminum carrier system 
for the Planar Panels, easily modified as in this example, to achieve 
the smooth continuous curve between ceiling and wall. 


Ceili 
eiling. 

Alcan Planar Ceiling Panels are available in 16 low-gloss colors, 
as well as custom colors and bright finish (as shown), to complement 
most interior schemes. The silicone polyester finish over aluminum 
also provides exceptional durability for exterior soffit treatments. 

Incremental slots between panels allow simplified lighting 
and ventilation. Air diffusers, lighting fixtures, filler strips, and a 
complete collection of accessories allow total design freedom with 
flexibility. 

In all, Alcan is the single supply source for the complete 
ceiling installation. You need add only your own inspiration. For 
more complete information, please write, addressing “Planar,” 


Alcan Building Products, P.O. Box 511, Warren, Ohio 44482. 
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Division of Alcan Aluminum Corporation 
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electricity from the pond. ) 

The solar pond is lined with special 
black material and is made up of layers 
of water differing in salinity. The very hot 
water that accumulates in the pond’s bot- 
tom is passed through heat exchangers to 
produce energy which powers the spe- 
cially designed turbines to produce 
electricity. 

In a nonsolar pond, there is a constant 
motion between cooler and warmer waters 
that prevents the buildup of the water’s 
heat, but in a solar pond the opposite is 
true. When the shallow pond is layered 
with salt water on the bottom and fresh 
water on top, the heavier salt water is 
trapped below and becomes hotter and 
hotter. Once the pond is heated up, the 
hot water, which can reach temperatures 
near the boiling point, can be pumped 
year round even without the sun shining. 

Shmuel Ofry, coordinator of energy 
research and development in the ministry 
of finance, says that the built-in storage is 
“one of the biggest breakthroughs of the 
solar pond system.” When it is cloudy, he 
explains, some other solar devices are not 
very useful and have to be used mainly 
with auxiliary energy sources. 

Also, he says, the solar ponds are inex- 
pensive. The technical problems of solar 
energy have been solved, he says, but the 
use of it to produce electricity ends up 
costing between 25 and 30 times more 
than fossil fuels. “With improved tech- 
nology, the solar pond could become 
competitive with oil—you don’t need the 
glass, the metal frames of standard solar 
collectors—just the cost of digging and 
lining the pond.” 

Officials of Ormat Turbines and Solmat 
Ltd., the companies to develop and build 
the solar electric power station near the 
Dead Sea, say that within two to three 
years a five-megawatt power station, 
based on a one-square-kilometer solar 
pond, will be built in the Dead Sea region. 
This large project will serve as a model 
for the 20-25 megawatt plants planned 


for construction by 1985, which will have 
the capacity of producing 2,000 mega- 
watts of electricity. The cost, the officials 
predict, will be about $2,000 per kilowatt, 
a price “similar to that of expensive 
hydroelectric energy.” 

Israel has long been a leader in the 
development of solar energy. Currently, 
almost a third of the people use solar 
energy to heat water, the highest percent- 
age in the world. 


Solar Advocates’ Values Probed, 
Contrasted with Policy Makers 


Government policy makers within the 
Department of Energy and in scattered 
government agencies who design, imple- 
ment and evaluate solar energy policies 
tend to judge solar energy on economic 
criteria, recognizing the need for the na- 
tion to achieve two goals: reduction in the 
growth of oil imports and the develop- 
ment of a new energy source. Conversely, 
solar energy advocates—those outside the 
government who are often drawn from 
environmental and other social move- 
ments—tend to treat solar energy issues 
on broad social and ethical grounds. The 
different policy orientations of these two 
groups in solar energy policy making re- 
sult from the values they hold (a value 
being defined as an “enduring belief that 
determines general standards of conduct”) 
and the weights they assign to different 
types of values, i.e., economic, social, 
environmental, security and ethical. This 
diversity of views is important to recog- 
nize in the ongoing national energy 
dilemma. 

These conclusions are made in a report 
entitled “Social Values and Solar Energy 
Policy: The Policy Maker and the Advo- 
cate,” prepared for DOE by Avraham 
Shama and Ken Jacobs of the Solar En- 
ergy Research Institute. The researchers 
analyzed the public pronouncements by 
policy makers and by advocates, identify- 
ing, clustering and rank-ordering the 


values that each group associates with 
solar energy policy. 

The findings show that government 
policy makers give greater weight to eco- 
nomic values, which account for 52 per- 
cent of all their value mentions. They 
view the economic values not only as ends 
in themselves, but also as a means to 
achieve all other values. Policy makers 
generally define environmental values as 
pertaining to pollution reduction and to 
health and safety enhancement, the report 
says. “Social values may refer to solar 
energy as a means to either avoid or en- 
hance social change.” They rarely discuss 
ethical values, and “appear to be comfort- 
able with placing all values in an economi- 
cally quantitative form." 

Solar energy advocates, on the other 
hand, “define economic value with refer- 
ence to efficiency,” and unlike the policy 
makers, the advocates “do not necessarily 
value economic growth.” The advocates 
give nearly equal weight to social and 
economic values. Such solar energy advo- 
cates as Hazel Henderson, Barry Com- 
moner and Herman Daly, the report says, 
“tend to conceptualize the energy crisis 
and the need for an aggressive solar en- 
ergy policy as part of the need for broader 
social reform.” 

This reform “is based on environmental 
conditions and constraints and on human- 
istic-ethical criteria. Only on this ethical 
basis should a social, productive and eco- 
nomic system be designed,” the advocates 
contend. 

Thus, the report sheds light on two 
options regarding solar energy policy, re- 
vealing a significantly different hierarchy 
of values held by governmental policy 
makers and the solar energy advocates. 
The researchers believe that the differ- 
ences in values “is a very plausible reason 
for the differences in policy orientation 
exhibited by the two groups.” The report 
calls for further investigation of the rela- 
tive homogeneity or heterogeneity within 
the two key groups. The researchers say 

continued on page 110 
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Steel framing saved more than $150,000 
in four-story retirement complex 


Local code restrictions for wood frame construction would have limited Casa de los 
Amigos in Redondo Beach to only three stories, but four stories were needed to provide the 
desired 136 living units on the land available for this HUD approved senior citizens’ project. 

In seeking alternatives, a structure combining steel framing on the first floor with three 
stories of wood framing above was shown to have many problems. The accepted solution, a 
design prepared with the help of Inryco engineers, used Inryco/Milcor roll-formed steel stud 
Ap eee throughout. It solved construction problems and also reduced costs by 


Architectural and structural design assistance from our experienced staff. 

Counsel for owner, designer and contractor based on our longtime involvement in 
steel frame construction — including an honest appraisal of its suitability for your project. 

The combination of benefits inherent in our systems: design flexibility . . . 
construction speed through advance fabrication of framing assemblies . . . thermal energy 
efficiency . . . capacity to withstand heavy seismic and high wind loads . . . numerous one- 
and two-hour fire rated assemblies . . . insurance advantages of non-combustible components. 

Let us help you increase construction efficiency and reduce costs on your projects. See 
the information on our steel framing systems in Sweet's: General Building File, section 5.3/In, 
and Light Construction File, section 5.3/Inr. (Or write for Catalogs 37-1 and 37-2.) Then give 
us a chance to discuss their application to your projects. 

Milcor Division; INRYCO, Inc.; Dept. € -4127; P.O. Box 393; Milwaukee, WI 53201. 


Inryco/ Milcor 
$teel Framing $ystems 


Casa de los Amigos, Redondo Beach, California 
Architect: Arthur Hugh Kensler, A.l.A., Los Angeles, CA 
General Contractor: J. R. Slaught Construction Co., Irvine, CA Inryco 


Framing Contractor: W. C. Froelich, Inc., Buena Park, CA 
s an Inland Steel company 
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National 
Fire Codes’ 


Just 


$110.00 


for the complete 
16-volume set. 


The complete set of the 
1980 National Fire Codes 
offers you: 


* Full texts of all 239 
firesafety codes and 
standards 


e 41 new or revised codes, 
standards, recommended 
practices, guides and 
manuals 


e 12,800 pages of reliable, 
comprehensive firesafety 
information 


NFPA’ 
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NFPA 


National 

Fire Protection 
Association 
Boston, MA 


(si Order Today! 


Come and 
See us at 

Booth 345 
At the AIA 
Convention 


The complete set of the new 1980 National 
Fire Codes is an essential resource for fire 
protection engineers, architects, health care 
and safety professionals. Handsomely 
bound in a durable cover format, each 
volume is a convenient carry-along size 

— 5x7-5/8 inches — and references all 
codes and standards in the entire set for 
fast, easy use. Comprehensive, orderly, 
precise — fire protection information you'll 
refer to again and again. 

(Order complete set by No. NFC-SET.) 


To order, write or call: 

National Fire Protection Association 
Attn: Publications Sales Dept. D-19 

470 Atlantic Avenue 

Boston, MA 02210 

Dial Direct (617) 426-2525; Telex: 94-0720 
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that the findings of the study may help 
the solar energy policy makers to "clarify 
the social values that their policies may 
help to bring about or reinforce." Also, 
they say, the findings may expose the pol- 
icy makers *'to an alternative value hier- 
archy—that of the advocates." 

The report is available for $5.25 from 
the National Technical Information Serv- 
ice, U.S. Department of Commerce, 5285 
Port Royal Road, Springfield, Va. 22161. 
Its number is SERI/RR-51-329. 


DEATHS 


M. R. Baker, Reistertown, Md. 

C. E. Bishop, Jensen Beach, Fla. 

F. H. Cervetti, Marshalltown, Iowa 

Josiah Childs, Longboat Key, Fla. 

Graydon Clark Jr., Lexington, Ky. 

M. B. Cleveland, Waterloo, Iowa 

Rodger Leon Comfort Jr., Jackson, Miss. 

Francis E. Davidson, Atlanta 

C. W. Ertz, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

E. Fletcher, Tampa, Fla. 

John W. Franklin, Morton, Conn. 

Otis L. Hazelwood, Palestine, Tex. 

W. M. Hudson, Spartanburg, S.C. 

Arthur R. Klaeson Jr., Warwick, R.I. 

H. Martyn Kneedler, Old Lyme, Conn. 

Frank W. McCarthy, Honolulu 

Alta McClelland, Seattle 

Lee C. McClure, Cumming, Ga. 

Philip Dana Orcutt, Winchester, N.H. 

Elbert E. Picker, St. Louis 

A. E. Prack, Pompano Beach, Fla. 

Van F. Pruitt, Asheville, N.C. 

P. T. Rockey, Mankato, Minn. 

William E. Rush Jr., Kingsport, Tenn. 

Dan R. Sandford Sr., Lees Summit, Mo. 

E. C. Scholer, Minneapolis 

Selmar A. Solheim, Lincoln, Neb. 

Paul P. Stewart, Naples, Fla. 

Hanford Comstock Todd Jr., Hollywood, 
Fla. 

Pasquale M. Torraca, Gainesville, Fla. 

Peter Truszinski, St. Cloud, Minn. 

William W. Yeh, Houston 


Victor Gruen, FAIA: Founder of 
Gruen Associates, headquartered in Los 
Angeles, Mr. Gruen designed the first re- 
gional shopping center and was recog- 
nized as an urban revitalization expert. 
Born in Vienna, Austria, and educated 
at the State University School for Archi- 
tecture, the Vienna Academy of Art, Mr. 
Gruen, who died on Feb. 14 in Vienna at 
the age of 76, came to the U.S. in 1938 
when Hilter's troops invaded Austria. He 
founded Victor Gruen Associates in 1949. 
In 1952, Mr. Gruen designed the proto- 
typical regional shopping center, North- 
land, in Detroit. He later also designed 
the first airconditioned enclosed mall, 
Southdale shopping center, in Minneap- 
olis. His original shopping center pro- 
continued on page 114 
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When you're considering using ceramic tile, there's one person you can 
always count on for help. Your American Olean sales representative. 

You'll get help in specifying the proper tile for the job. Help in answering 
those tough, technical questions. And helpful suggestions — for new and 
imaginative ways to use our tile. 

You'll get more. Your American Olean sales representative helps see that 
your ceramic tile installation is completed as specified, no matter where it 
is. Because backing our representatives, there are American Olean sales 
service centers and manufacturing plants across the country. And there's 
even more coming on board this year. 

Get information about our fine ceramic tile and allied products plus the 
name of your American Olean sales representative. Check our catalog in 
Sweet's General Building File or call us : 
at (215) 855-1111. Or write American American 
Olean Tile Company, 2721 Cannon Olean 
Avenue, Lansdale, PA 19446. Tile 


è A National Gypsum Company 


American Olean is Ceramice Tile. 
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Nobody knows when the man from NSF 
will appear at the factory, enter the produc- 
tion area (in the company of a plant official) 
and begin an inspection. The NSF man will 
appear at least once a year, each time without 
so much as an hour's advance notice. He'll 
want to see how products bearing the NSF 
seal are being produced, how they are being 
inspected, and whether the completed product 
is up to its NSF standard. 

This isn't a government inspection. It's 
voluntary. It’s conducted by an impartial sci- 
entific organization, and it's welcomed by the 
manufacturer. Why? Because the manufactur- 
er agreed to these inspections at the time he 
applied for recognition by NSF. Now he takes 
pride in the fact that a regional representative 
of NSF—a world-known environmental found- 
ation—can enter his plant, make an inspection 
and give a clean bill of health to his product. 

Frequently the NSF inspection and tests 
can be completed there and then at the 


THE UNANNOUNCED 


VISITOR FROM 
NSF 


factory. Sometimes, however, the NSF man 
may select a product at random from the pro- 
duction line, mark it with an NSF identifi- 
cation, and have it shipped to Ann Arbor for 
evaluation or re-testing in the NSF testing 
laboratory. 

Now— what if it turns out that the pro- 
duction methods or materials or inspections 
aren't up to the NSF standard? A responsible 
manufacturer values a discovery of this sort 
more than anyone else. Because of his own 
pride in the product, and because of his 
contract with NSF, improvements will be 
made immediately... so that everything is 
again up to standard. 

As a result of these unannounced NSF in- 
spections, and other built-in NSF safeguards, 
buyers and users have good reason to feel that 
products with the NSF seal are products they 
can trust. 

Thousands of public health officials tell us 
they feel the same way. 


National Sanitation Foundation—an independent non 
profit, non governmental organization dedicated to 
environmental quality. Offices and laboratories: 
NSF Building, Ann Arbor, Mich. 48105 (313)-769-8010 
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 Astep into the future 


Bruning introduces the PD 378 engineering copier. 


^» TNT * 
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Now, for the first time, there's a 
small engineering copier that's ca- 
pable, convenient, economical, and 
uses no ammonia. It's unique in design 
—a step into the future—a design that 
combines smart appearance with smart 
performance. 

Let's start with capability. The PD 378 is any- 
thing but small here. It makes your operators 
more efficient. For example, it catches and holds 
your prints until you complete the set. It provides a 
place to stack originals, and features a unique quick- 
change roll stock compartment. The PD 378 has 
three powerful, super-diazo lamps for producing 10 
quality prints in a little more than 3 minutes and for fast ex- 
posure of slow intermediates or old originals. The result is a * 
break-through in small engineering copier productivity 
and speed. 

That's not all. The Bruning PD 378 is big in sizes it will accom- 
modate. Its 51-inch printing width means it can handle interna- 
tional metric sizes, 36 x 48-inch sheets, or 48-inch rolls with ease. 
It also means that it can produce sharp, clean, high quality prints 
from border to border. 

The PD 378 is convenient. Place it anywhere —no venting re- 
quired, no absorbers or filter cannisters because it uses no 
ammonia. Instead the PD 378 uses Bruning’s exclusive PD process, 
proven in thousands of installations over the past 10 years. Put the 
PD 378 right in the middle of your drafting department; plug it into 
any 115V outlet, it will stand ready for instant use without offending 
anyone. Instant on-off capability saves you energy and money... 
you use electricity only when you use the PD 378. 

Never has one small copier done so much for so little. The 
PD 378's low price will impress you; the PD 3785 low, low rental 
rates will surprise you. Needless to say the PD 378 is easily attain- 
able and very affordable. 

PD 378—a step into the future —built with Bruning quality, backed 
by Bruning experience. 

Once you see it you'll agree, it's the one. And only. 


Am Bruning 


AM. Bruning and PD are registered trademarks of AM International. Inc 
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O Yes, | want more information. 


Name 

Title 

Company 

Address 

City 

State Zip 


Phone (Area Code) 


AM Bruning 
1834 Walden Office Square 
Schaumburg, IL 60196 
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posal included medical offices, rooms for 
club activities, circulating libraries and 
post offices in addition to shops. Later 
spinoffs on his original shopping center 
led him to disavow his “fatherhood.” 

In 1956, he developed a master plan 
for the core area of Fort Worth. The plan 
was never adopted by city officials, but it 
established several goals that influenced 
architects and planners. His plan to re- 
vitalize midtown plaza in Rochester, 
N.Y., was one of the first major revitali- 
zation projects of a downtown commer- 
cial area. He also developed the 1967 
plan for the 245-acre central core of Bos- 
ton, known as Government Center. 

Mr. Gruen was a frequent lecturer at 
architectural schools and his articles have 
appeared in many professional maga- 
zines. His books include Shopping Cen- 
ters U.S.A. (coauthored by economist 
Larry Smith) and The Heart of Our 
Cities; The Urban Crisis: Diagnosis and 
Cure. His work has been exhibited at mu- 
seums throughout the world. 


Paul R. Williams, FAIA: The first black 
ever to become a member of AIA (in 
1926), Mr. Williams was the recipient of 
five honorary degrees and the Spingarn 
medal for “distinguished achievement" of 
the National Association for the Ad- 


vancement of Colored People. Mr. Wil- 
liams died on Jan. 23 at the age of 85. 

Among his many design projects were 
the Saks Fifth Avenue store in Beverly 
Hills, Calif.; the Los Angeles Courthouse 
hall of administration; a hotel, office 
building complex and housing in Medel- 
lin, Colombia, and nearly 3,000 houses, 
including mansions for such movie stars 
as Tyrone Power, Frank Sinatra and Cary 
Grant. He was also associate architect for 
Los Angeles International Airport, and 
was associated on many other projects 
with the late A. Quincy Jones, dean of 
the University of Southern California 
school of architecture. His works won 
many awards. 

Born in Los Angeles, Mr. Williams at- 
tended the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, supporting himself by cutting the 
letters “USC” from brass and selling them 
as watch fobs. By 1929 he had become 
known as a residential architecture spe- 
cialist, and was commissioned by E.L. 
Cord, the automobile magnate, to design 
a mansion on Cord's 10-acre estate in 
Beverly Hills. The house featured an 18- 
car garage. Mr. Williams designed not 
only large houses in the traditional and 
elegant manner, but also smaller, more 
contemporary houses. 

He is described by Mrs. A. Quincy 
Jones as being a person of the “highest 


integrity," and the Los Angeles Times 
described him as “gentle and courtly,” 
and a “perfectionist.” 


Frederick A. Muhlenberg, FAIA: A mem- 
ber of Congress (Berks County, Pa., 1946- 
48)—the seventh member of his family to 
have been elected to the House of Rep- 
resentatives—as well as an active civic 
leader in his community and the designer 
of award-winning buildings, Mr. Muhl- 
enberg died on Jan. 19 at the age of 92. 
He was a direct descendant of Henry 
Melchior Muhlenberg, founder of the 
Lutheran Church of America. 

The founder of several architectural 
firms in Pennsylvania, including Muhlen- 
berg-Greene, from which he retired in 
1978, he participated in the design of such 
buildings as the Berks County Geriatric 
Hospital in Reading, Pa., for which he 
received a special commendation from the 
American Hospital Association; the 
Kutztown State College science building; 
the Muhlenberg Township Western 
Electric Co. plant; the CNA office build- 
ing and the American Bank office build- 
ing, both in Reading. 

He was a Reading councilman from 
1934 to 1938 and a Wernersville Borough 
councilman from 1957 to 1960. He served 
as chairman of the Berks County Plan- 

continued on page 116 
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10 New Remodeling Ideas 


With Cedar. 


Free. It's the latest addition to the Architect's Cedar 
Library. 10 "how to" case histories on residential, 
commercial, recreational, and restoration projects, plus 
simply over-roofing with red cedar shakes and 
shingles. Full color before and after photos, plans, 


the works. Free. 


Respond. 


Red Cedar Shingle & Handsplit Shake Bureau 


Send to: Suite 275, 515-116th Avenue N.E., Bellevue, 
Wa. 98004. Or use the reader service number. 
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Standard Hanger 
Safe load capacity 
200 pounds.* 


63 hospitals depend 


on EPICORE Deck 
for hanging, loading 
and fire ratings. 


Life-cycle flexibility is critical in hospital design. EPICORE's 
dovetail ribs and two hangers are the key. Both hangers can be 
inserted without tools anytime after the slab has cured, allowing 
mechanical and medical support equipment to be installed with 
the greatest efficiency and the least disruption. 


Find out what EPICORE s lifetime hanger system, heavy loading 
and top fire ratings can do for your next project. Contact Bob 
Ault, Vice President - Engineering. 


METALS CORPORATION 
Eleven Talbot Avenue 
Rankin, Pennsylvania 15104 
(412) 351-3913 


Wedge Bolt Hanger 
Safe Load capacity 
1000 pounds.” 


*Providing the floor system is 
designed to support this load 
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An nouncing 


the downfall 


of the built-up roof. 


In a survey of 1,000 bonded, built-up 
roofs, one-third were in trouble within 
a year or so after completion.* 

Today there is a better answer. 
Coreroof. 

Coreroof is a new, complete, one-step 
roof system that does everything the built- 
up roof does. Except give you trouble. 

A factory-finished insulated panel 2Y2 
inches thick, Coreroof is so lightweight 
(only 2% pounds per square foot), that 
primary and secondary structurals can 
be lighter. 

Yet Coreroof gives you insulation so 
effective that it exceeds the ASHRAE 
90-75 energy code( already adopted in 
most states) 

*The Manual of Built-Up Roof Systems 

C.W. Griffin for the A.I.A 


mM —.— 


Built-up roof,3-4 steps Coreroof, one step 


One -step installation. 

Best of all, Coreroof ends all the prob- 
lems of the built-up. No steel decking, no 
poured or rigid insulation, no layer after 
layer of tar and felt. No dealing through 
several trades for one roof 

Each 40-inch wide panel is simply 
placed and clipped to the structural 
frame. And panels are machine-crimped 
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Coreroof. 


together along a 2V2" standing seam. 
Saves many, many expensive man-hours. 

And Coreroof has passed U.L. 90 uplift 
tests and qualifies for the lowest wind- 
storm insurance rates. 


Lowers your overhead. 

Coreroof has a tested "U" value of 
.050, which is just about the lowest 
available today. Thanks to just 2 V2" of 
urethane foam bonded between exterior 
and interior steel facings. 

And the exterior facing of aluminum 
coated or aluminum-zinc coated steel is 
so effective in resisting corrosion that we 
provide an extended warranty. In addi- 
tion, its bright surface reflects 85% of the 


Yes, I'd like to hear more about Coreroof. Please call 
or send more information 

Name. — - — = 
Company E ——Ó 
Tes us 

Address 

City -State Zip 

National Steel Products Company 

Dept... PO. Box 40526, Houston, Texas 77040 


Phone 713-466-2300 


Granco 


Building products that perform 


National Steel 

Í Products Company 
Subsidiary of 

® S7 National Steel Corporation 


"Kluminum coated 
or aluminum-zinc 


aro 2v2" weathertight 


standing seam 
(mechanically seamed) 


solar heat. Inside, the galvanized steel 
facing is factory-painted to provide a 
highly reflective (65%) ceiling 


We beat the system. 

The built-up roof system has been one 
of the most complex field-assembled 
sub systems of a building. Thus it pre- 
sents along list of exacting requirements 
to succeed 

Requirements that are often difficult, if 
not impossible, to meet under jobsite 
conditions. 

Manufactured under controlled condi- 
tions, field-assembled Coreroof is vastly 
simpler. Yet results are vastly superior. 

With building inflation and rising 
energy costs, Coreroof is the roof whose 
time has come 

Whether you're building or replacing, 
find out more. Write, or send the coupon 
for complete information. 
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ning Commission from 1950 to 1972 and 
was a former chairman of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Art Commission. 

Among his services to the architectural 
profession were his directorship of the 
Pennsylvania Chapter/AIA (1920-22), 
vice presidency of the Pennsylvania 
Society of Architects/AIA (1932-34) 
and membership on many national In- 
stitute committees. In World War I, he 
served in the infantry, returning to active 
service during World War II as a colonel 
in the Army Corps of Engineers. He re- 
ceived the Distinguished Service Cross, 
Legion of Merit, Legion d'Honneur, 
Croix de Guerre, Verdun Medal and the 
Purple Heart with Palm. 

He studied at Gettysburg College and 
at the University of Pennsylvania's School 
of architecture. At the time of his death, 
he resided in Wernersville, Pa. 


Charles G. Hilgenhurst, FATA: For nine 
years, Mr. Hilgenhurst held top design 
posts with the Boston Redevelopment 
Authority, resigning in 1971 to establish 
the architectural firm of Charles G. 
Hilgenhurst & Associates in Boston. He 

is credited by the Boston Globe as setting 
a "new tone by instituting an architectural 
design review process within BRA, with 
professional architects as staff. He also 


set up a jury of highly regarded local 
architects to criticize and suggest changes 
of plans." 

The newspaper in eulogizing Mr. Hil- 
genhurst, who died on Jan. 21 at the age 
of 50 of a heart attack while on a business 
trip to Nassau, quoted Edward J. Logue, 
Hon. AIA, former BRA director, as say- 
ing that he believed Mr. Hilgenhurst to be 
"the person who more than any other 
single individual added the extra dimen- 
sion of quality to the design work in 
Government Center and the downtown 
Faneuil Hall-Quincy Market and water- 
front area." Mr. Logue said that Boston's 
"world reputation for the quality of its 
urban design" is due to Mr. Hilgenhurst's 
personal performance. 

His firm was selected to receive the 
Boston Harleston Parker medal for its 
renovation of the East Cambridge Savings 
Bank. The firm, the planner of the pro- 
posed blue line of the MBTA extension, 
also recently completed plans for the 
restoration of Fort Independence on 
Castle Island and was a development 
consultant for the Southwest Corridor 
planning project. 

Mr. Hilgenhurst, who studied architec- 
ture at Princeton University and mechan- 
ical engineering at Cornell, was asso- 
ciated with The Architects Collaborative 
from 1959 to 1962. He was a former 


member of the board of directors for the 
Boston Architectural Center and the 
Boston Society of Architects/AIA. He 
also served on several AIA committees 
and was active in civic affairs. 


BRIEFS 


Two energy-related architectural student 
competitions are in progress. The Associa- 
tion of Student Chapters/AIA and New 
England Techbuilt are cosponsors of a 
design competition for the *Energy House 
of the '80s." Declaration of intent to sub- 
mit entries must be sent to ASC/AIA at 
Institute headquarters by April 11. The 
other competition, cosponsored by the 
Association of Collegiate Schools of Ar- 
chitecture, with the Department of Energy 
and the Brick Institute of America, is en- 
titled “Design + Energy." Submissions 
are due by May 2. Write ACSA, 1735 
New York Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 


Gasohol is now being used by the federal 
interagency motor pool in Des Moines, 
Iowa, operated by GSA. This is GSA's 
first step in its goal of reaching usage of 
10 percent gasohol by the end of 1980 in 
the 88,000 vehicles it operates. If the goal 
is reached, the annualized savings could 
continued on page 118 


FOR THE 
ASKING... 


TWO VALUABLE HELPS 


For several generations Brodhead-Garrett 
has been the nation’s leading source for 
products and planning for technical, voca- 
tional and industrial arts education at all 
grade levels. 

As architectural services expand, B-G 
keeps pace with planning assistance and 
the most complete product catalog avail- 
able. If you design schools, correctional 
or rehabilitation facilities ...we can help 


PLANNING GUIDE 

A comprehensive guide to planning 
and specifying programs, equipment, 
machinery, tools, furniture and layouts 
for vocational, technical and industrial 

arts education 


CATALOG 

1,100 pages of products with full de- 
criptions, service and utility require- 
ments . . . furniture, machinery, elec- 
tronics, instrumentation, fluid power, 
climate control, power technology, 
gas/diesel shops, metal/wood work- 
ing, hardware, ag-horticulture, plas- 
tic, plastic technology and drafting. 


M 


REQUEST ON YOUR LETTERHEAD 


4560 EAST 71st STREET, CLEVELAND, OH 44105 
216-341-0248 


BRODHEAD-GARRETT 


texture you 


Nafure's 
colors 


Use your imagination 
... and our palette of 
10 distinctive colors 


Choice of finishes to provide the 
desire. 


Genuine 


Aggregate or Terrazzo, naturally 
beautiful and durable. Quality 
engineering and vandal resistant 
features assure dependable per- 
formance even in highest traffic 


locations. 


Shown: Model No. RPF-3001, 


steel receptor. 


tom colors. 
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Colorama aggregate with ex- 
posed aggregate finish; stainless 


Also available: Wall mounted 
fountains, wheelchair model, cus- 


Color catalog on request 


WILLIAMS 


STERN-WILLIAMS CO., INC. + P.O. Box 8004, Shawnee Mission, Kansas 66208 
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St. Regis Church, Birmingham, Michigan. 
Designed by Brown and Deyo Associates AIA. 
Photos by Balthazar Korab. 


Creative and practical 
Osmose Flame Proof Wood 


The warmth and beauty of gently curving wood creates a 
deep sense of peace and serenity. Yet, it’s founded on a 
rock of practicality. Both ceiling and roofing system, 
bridging and decking, are constructed of Osmose FLAME 
PROOF WOOD. 

Along with care-free beauty, Osmose FLAME PROOF 
meets today’s demands for fire protection. It meets all 
major building codes and the approval of insurance rating 
bureaus for interior decorative and structural use. Your 
clients can enjoy the warmth and charm of wood and, fre- 
quently, a preferred insurance rate classification. 


Whether you’re designing a church or a school, a super- 
market or a warehouse, fire retardant FLAME PROOF 
WOOD belongs in your design. For details, check us in 
Sweet’s General Building File 6.5/Osm. Or write us for our 
brochure, data sheets and the name of your nearby 
Osmose wood treating specialist. 


OSMOSE | 


Osmose Wood Preserving Co. of America, Inc. 
980 Ellicott Street, Buffalo, New York 14209 
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be as much as 725,000 gallons of gasoline. 
The motor pool in Des Moines dispenses 
an average of 1,200 gallons a month to 
GSA vehicles and those of other agencies. 


The recently formed American Associa- 
tion of Engineering Societies has elected 
Irvan F. Mendenhall, president-elect of 
the American Society of Civil Engineers, 
as chairman of its public affairs council. 


The Association of Student Chapters/ ATA 
has elected Alex Barberena as president. 
He is a student at the University of 
Houston. 


The plaza fountain of Citicorp Center, 
New York City, is the recipient of the 
Concrete Industry Board’s “urban ameni- 
ties award.” It was designed by landscape 
architects Sasaki Associates. The building 
(architect: Hugh Stubbins & Associates, 
Cambridge, Mass.) received an AIA 
honor award in 1979. 


“Proceedings of the ACSA 67th Annual 
Meeting,” the first published proceedings 
of an annual meeting of the Association 

of Collegiate Schools of Architecture, is 
now available. Edited by Michael J. Bed- 
nar, AIA, the volume surveys eight critical 


areas, among them postmodernism, adap- 
tive use and behavioral evaluation of 
buildings. Order from: Carrollton Press, 
Inc., 1911 Fort Myer Drive, Arlington, 
Va. 22209 (cloth binding, $25 plus post- 
age; paper binding, $17.50 plus postage). 


Donald Canty, AIA JouRNAL editor, is the 
recipient of the California Council/AIA’s 
1979 distinguished service citation. 
Among the previous recipients were A. 
Quincy Jones, FATA, and Charles and 
Ray Eames. 


Note to golfers: AIA will challenge the 
Royal Institute of British Architects in 
a third golf tournament on July 6-10 in 
Surrey, England. Contact: Robert N. 
Eddy, AIA, 5405 Stockdale Highway, 
Bakersfield, Calif. 93309. 


The American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, headquartered in New York City, 
is celebrating its centennial this year. 
ASME consists of nearly 100,000 practic- 
ing engineers and other professionals. 


The American Society of Interior De- 
signers has elected Wallace R. Jonason, 
president of Wallace Jonason Environ- 
ment Design, San Francisco, as its 1980 
president. 


Eleventh-grade students are invited to 
participate in the "Summer Academy in 
Architecture,” July 13-Aug. 22, sponsored 
by the University of Texas at Austin’s 
school of architecture. Contact: Larry A. 
Doll, School of Architecture, University 

of Texas, Austin, Tex. 78712. 


The International Association of Lighting 
Designers has elected Jeffrey A. Milham 
as its president for a two-year term. He 

is president of Design Decisions Inc., a 
division of Syska & Hennessy Inc., with 
offices in Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
New York City and Washington, D.C. 


The National Council of Acoustical Con- 
sultants has published its annual member- 
ship directory, a comprehensive guide to 
the acoustical consulting profession. 
Copies may be obtained at a prepaid 

cost of $2.50 each to cover handling and 
postage from: NCAC, 66 Morris Ave., 
Springfield, N.J. 07081. 


The position of dean of the school of archi- 
tecture and planning at the University of 
New Mexico is open, and applicants are 
invited to submit résumés by April 1. 
Contact: Joel Jones, 226 C, Sholes Hall, 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, 
N.M. 87131. Products on page 120 


DEAN 


NEW JERSEY SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 


at the 


NEW JERSEY INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Applications and nominations are now being accepted for the position 
of Dean of the School of Architecture. The School, located in Newark, 
New Jersey, was established in 1974, and responds to a need for 
publicly supported professional education in the state. It offers a fully 
accredited 5-year program leading to the Bachelor of Architecture 
degree. Drawing primarily from the surrounding counties, the enrollment 
numbers 400 full time students. The faculty, which numbers about 30, 


are professionally active in architecture, research 


related fields. Because of its urban location, the school has also become 
a laboratory where faculty and students work directly with issues related 
to the larger New York metropolitan region. We are seeking a candidate 
whose work is innovative within his or her own field of architecture, 
and who has experience in academic and administrative matters. 


NJIT encourages qualified women and minority candidates to apply. 
The candidate should be able to support creative and diversified faculty 
and student work, communicate dynamically, be sensitive to the needs 
of the surrounding urban communities, and the challenges of higher 
education today. 


Send resume and 3 letters of reference by May 30, 1980 to: 


Personnel Office, Box DA-4 


NEW JERSEY INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


323 High St., Newark, NJ 07102 


Equal Opportunity/Affirmative Action Employer M/F 


and other design 


Versatile, low cost directional 
signing features invisible 
modular clip fixing. Suitable 
large directories, door signs, 
desk signs and projecting 
or suspended signs. Six 
sizes of interchangeable 
face plates from 34" to 
6". Can be supplied in 
any length up to 10' 0”. 
Clear anodised ex-stock. 
Color anodised and 
baked enamel to order. 


Slatz are available from 
most sign manufacturing 
companies. Contact your 
current sign supplier, or 
write to the address 
below for complete details. 


SPANDEXUSA 
902 S Fourth Street 
Allentown P.A. 18103 
Tel: 215-820-0966 
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Who's the fairest of them all? 

Why, original photographic murals, of course! Can any lithoed mural give you 
such depth and saturation of color, such subtle gradations of tone, or so much 
control in the selection of subject matter and size? Not likely! Ours are custom 
enlarger-made on Kodak paper. 

But what about mounting? 

No problem. It's best to mount murals directly to the wall, be it flat, curved or 
otherwise. However, they can be mounted on moveable panels. 

And cleaning them? 

Just run a damp sponge over them now and then. They're sprayed with lacquer 
for protection. 

Okay, where do I find outstanding originals? 

You can furnish your own. Or you can draw upon our photographic collections and 
our Masters Library of Images by David Muench, Eliot Porter and other top 
photographers. Or we'll give you a choice of photographers who can create your own 
"photographic art program," completely versatile and personalized to your client. 

Can you handle the job? 

Meisel is the world's largest custom color lab and we 
have worked for top designers including Alan Ferry Design 
Group, Gensler and Associates, 3D/Newhaus-- Taylor and 
H.0.K., for such companies as Reynolds Securities, AT&T, 
GE, Atlantic Richfield, Kerr McGee, Independent Life, 
Pennzoil, Fidelity Union Life, Omega Optical, Hyatt Regency 
Hotels, Bonanza Restaurants, Meade Corporation and the 
U.S. Government. 

Just call Sally Vavrin at (214) 637-0170 or write for our 
literature packet to Meisel Photographic Design Division, 
P.O. Box 222002, Dallas, TX 75222. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC DESIGN DIVISION 
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Hyatt Regency Hotel, Indianapolis — 
National Parks Collection of eight murals 


A 9x27-foot mural for Omega Optical, Dallas. 


One of the 16 9x22-foot murals for 
Pennzoil's national headquarters. 


PRODUCTS 


Tube Storage Cabinet. 

A 15x37x46.5-inch cabinet is equipped 
to hold 108 two-inch tubes, 48 three-inch 
tubes or 27 four-inch tubes. The tubes are 
36 inches long with metal rims. (Foster 
Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia. Circle 
186 on information card. ) 


Minicomputer System. 

Battelle’s data management system is now 
offered for use on minicomputers. The 
storage and retrieval module can be used 
by noncomputer specialists. (Battelle Co- 
lumbus Laboratories, Columbus, Ohio. 
Circle 187 on information card. ) 


Nylon, Wool Carpets. 

Royal Suede is 100 percent Dupont 
Antron III Nylon broadloom with static 
control. It is available in 12 colors and 
two face weights. Oasis is a new collec- 
tion of 100 percent wool, wilton woven, 
cut/loop berbers. It comes in three de- 
signs—Camel Walk, Desert Square and 
Sand Drift—and in four colors. (Couris- 
tan, Inc., New York City. Circle 165 on 
information card.) 


Solar-Control Glass. 
A gray-tinted solar-control glass helps re- 
duce airconditioning costs by absorbing 


the sun’s heat and re-radiating it to the 
outside. (Glass Division, Ford Motor 
Co., Detroit. Circle 178 on information 
card.) 


Thermal Window Sash. 

Therm-a-Frame, a window extrusion sys- 
tem for energy conservation, is designed 
to interface with Smith’s FOAMWALL 
insulated metal wall construction system. 
Glazing gaskets are made of closed cell 
neoprene and have factory molded cor- 
ners to prevent air or water leakage. Con- 
tinuous gutters permit water drainage 
through a urethane baffled weep system. 
(Cyclops Corporation, Pittsburgh. Circle 
172 on information card.) 


Flooring Air Flow Panel. 

Westinghouse has expanded its access 
flooring system by adding an air flow 
panel. The electrogalvanized steel panel 
is perforated for use as an air supply or 
return opening for air distribution in com- 
puter rooms or general office areas. It has 
a flush-to-floor surface. (Architectural 
Systems Division, Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, Grand Rapids, Mich. Circle 
173 on information card.) 


Energy Conserving Fireplace. 

Energy Mizer IV, a prefabricated built-in 
fireplace, uses outside air for combustion. 
It also has a built-in heating-circulating 


system that draws in room air, warms it 
in a heating chamber and returns it to the 
room. The hearth opening is 36 inches 
wide. (Preway Inc., Wisconsin Rapids, 
Wis. Circle 174 on information card.) 


Automatic Thermostat. 

The Zero Energy Band Thermostat turns 
off all heating equipment when the indoor 
temperature stays above 65 degrees and 
shuts off cooling equipment when the 
temperature stays below 78 degrees. 
(Honeywell, Inc., Minneapolis. Circle 
179 on information card.) 


Highspeed Plotter. 

Users of Tektronix 4000 series computer 
terminals can preview graphs on a video 
screen and use the Zeta Model 3653SX 
plotter to quickly produce hard copies 
using a variety of colors and line thick- 
nesses on paper, mylar or clear acetate. 
Graph may be enlarged or reduced to any 
specified scale. (Nicolet Zeta Corpora- 
tion, Concord, Calif. Circle 190 on infor- 
mation card. ) 


Recessed Light. 

Guth-Glo, a recessed round downlight, 

is a prismatic glass refractor with spun 
steel collar. The light features five colors 
of interchangeable glass cones. (Guth 
Lighting, St. Louis. Circle 177 on infor- 
mation card.) continued on page 126 
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BEN-GURION UNIVERSITY OF THE NEGEV 
The Institute for Desert Research 
Sede Boger Campus 


Requires: 


SENIOR RESEARCH ARCHITECT 


for full-time position in Architectural Research and Design in Arid 
regions. 


Requirements: 
Graduate of accredited School of Architecture with equivalent 
of M.Arch or Ph.D. 
Experience in Research and Comparative Analysis in archi- 
tectural planning. 
Knowledge of Climatic Design in Arid Regions. 


e Knowledge of English. It is mandatory that the candidate 
study Hebrew. 


Please apply in writing with Curriculum Vitae to: 


Professor Amos Richmond 
Ben-Gurion University of Negev 
P.O. Box 653 

Beer Sheva 84120, Israel 


IT’S YOUR SERVE 
CINCINNATI 


Bring your best shot to Cincinnati the day 
>>; before the 1980 AIA Convention and 
match points with architects from all 
$ >) over the country at the Olympic 
M hs Tennis Championships. Beginning at 

\ 1 — 9am. you can compete in singles 
or doubles round robin play, 
| » then unwind with wine and hors 
PY 


d'oeuvres at the evening 
awards ceremony. All singles 
and doubles are 
open to any combi- 
nation of men and 
N women. Entry 
= P deadline is May 1. So write soon 
VN \ to reserve your place at our net. 
N S SOLYMPIC TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIPS 


N kN 
P c/o Kraft Smith, Inc.. 200 1st West 
(3rd Floor) Seattle, WA 98119 


NATIONAL 

TENNIS TOURNAMENT 
IN CINCINNATI 
May 31,1980 
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"n him look like a hero. 


Permalit 
y it dui 


e"Hot mopping direct to urethane can be a hassle. 

So experienced architects specify perlite board as 

a heat barrier on top of urethane. But laying down 
urethane and perlite separately is not the way to 

build a roof. Thats why | recommend Permalite 

Pk Plus. It's the only 3-part composite sandwich of 
perlite-urethane-perlite on the market today, and it's 
chemically bonded at the factory to stay warp free 

and stress free. It's energy efficient, dimensionally 
stable, fire rated and proven in hundreds of installa- 
tions. The Sealskin surface resists bitumen soak-up 
and provides a great bond for roofing felts. And the 

top layer of perlite acts as a heat sink against tempera- 
ture buildup. For your money, | can do a BUR job quicker 
and easier with Permalite Pk Plus because we can cut, 
fit and lay it in less time. Take it from me, Permalite Pk 
Plus spells security on the roof — for me, for the 
architect and for the client. 


M a 


Mr. Koder is President, Robert 
L. Koder Co., Des Moines, lowa; 
former President, Midwest 
x.Roofing Contractors Assn. and 
à a Board Member, National 
Roofing Contractors Assn. 


Permalite® Pk® Plus is FM-approved for Class | Insulated Steel Deck 
Construction and for Windstorm Resistance Classifications 1-60 and 1-90. 


Permalite 


National Sales Office: 2905 Butterfield Road, 
Oak Brook, Illinois 60521 — (312) 654-4500. 


LZ 
(Grete) A subsidiary of General Refractories Company. 
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Send for Your Free 
Sample of 
Permalite Pk Plus 


GREFCO, Inc./Building Products Division 
General Office: 3450 Wilshire Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 90010 


THE MOST VALUABLE ARCHITECTURAL INSTRUMENT FOR THE 
ENERGY CONSCIOUS EIGHTIES 


SOLAR PATHFINDER™ 


“THE ENERGY EVALUATOR” 
A TRULY PROFESSIONAL 
SOLAR SITE SURVEY DEVICE 
IS FINALLY AVAILABLE. 


The reflected image from the surface of the 
SOLAR PATHFINDER'S” transparent dome 
combines with the transmitted image of the 
Sunpath Diagram to display the following site 
dependent characteristics: (1) Sunrise and 
sunset times, (2) Sunrise and sunset directions, 
(3) Interim shading patterns and (4) ''Percent- 
age of Daily Total'' radiation figures for each 
one-half hour interval 


A quick tracing on the Sunpath Diagram provides a permanent record of the full year's 
solar patterns and associated energy values 


Sunpath Diagrams unique to each six-degree latitude band and collector orientation 
provide energy values for horizontal, vertical, angled and solar-tracking collector surfaces 


The clients of consulting solar professionals and architects are provided with a quick, 
clear and graphic display of both passive and active solar site potential. Rapid com- 
parison of SOLAR PATHFINDER™ observations at various locations greatly facilitates 
accurate structure placement and orientation. Active collector placement on existing 
structures is similarly enhanced 


The SOLAR PATHFINDER™ is supplied complete with tripod, compass, magnetic 
declination adjustment, multiple Sunpath Diagrams, worksheets, 
informative manual, and carrying case 


$124.00 (Colorado residents add 3% 
Charge and telephone orders accepted 


sales tax). VISA/Master 
COD orders add $6.00 


SOLAR PATHWAYS, INC., Marketing Department 
3710 Highway 82, Glenwood Springs, Colorado 81601 
(303) 945-6503 
A NATIONALLY KNOWN CONSULTING FIRM OFFERING 
ALTERNATIVE ENERGY SYSTEM DESIGN AND ANALYSIS 


MANUFACTURED UNDER EXCLUSIVE LICENSE FROM BERNARD HAINES 
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Questions 
About Your 
Subscription 


To insure fast service on inquiries con- 
cerning your A/A JOURNAL subscription, 
please include the address label from the 
most recent issue received. ATTACH 


LABEL 
HERE 


Change of 
Address 


Four weeks' notice required for change 
of address. Include address label from 
most recent issue and new address in- 
formation in space provided below. 


NEW SUBSCRIPTION 


[] Please check here if you wish subscription 
rate information. 


Name. 
Address 
City 
State. 
MAIL TO: 


Zip. 


AIA JOURNAL 

Circulation Dept. 

1735 New York Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20006 


Welsbach 
Stands 


Welsbach Lighting, Inc. 
240 Sargent Drive 

New Haven, Conn. 06511 
(203) 789-1710 
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- NOTHING... 


» Thats Something! 


/ 


Geberit gives you something new and exciting to think by an exclusive 10-year guarantee. 
about...nothing. No visibletank. No protruding handle. 

No objectionable noise. For more than 100 years, Geberit 
has been the industry's leading in- 
novator throughout Europe. Now 
we bringthis expertise to the archi- 
tects and designers of America. 


The incredible Geberit Concealed Tank System com- 
bines design versatility with built-in dependability. The 
tank is hidden in the wall, and easily accessible through 
the handy access cover. Now the bowl can be inte- 
grated into the total design con- We invite you to explore these 
cept. Couple this with Geberit's exciting concepts with us at the 
proven reliability, and it's easy to AIA Convention in Cincinnati, 
see the unlimited versatility of the Booth No.439. We're certain you'll 
Concealed Tank System. The tank be pleased with what you see...and 
is virtually unbreakable, non-aging, with what you don't see. 
non-leaking, frost-proof and insu- 

lated. The entire system is backed 


GEBERIT Manufacturing, Inc. e Michigan City, IN. 46360 e (219) 879-4466 
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*Converted Into Houses 
(3-M228) 


By Charles Fracchia and Jeremiah Bragstad. 


Serves as a guide book for creative re- 
cycling of non-residential buildings into 
houses. Over 30 dwellings-from-other- 
buildings, both in the U.S. and abroad, are 
discussed in lively text. Each dwelling 
shown as it was and as it is, accompanied 
by history of use and the process of conver- 
sion. Hard-cover, 96 pages, 216 color pho- 
tographs (1976). $15.00 Non-member, 
$13.50 AIA member. Paperback 
(3-M228A) $6.95 Non-member, $6.15 AIA 
member 


Y The Old House Catalogue 
(3-M299) 

Compiled by Lawrence Grow. Listed under 
one cover are 2,500 products, services, and 
suppliers for restoring, decorating, and fur- 
nishing period houses—from Early Ameri- 
can to 1930s Modern. This much needed 
book ends the difficult chore of finding old 
materials and objects, or places that fashion 
reproductions. Softcover, 240 pages, 400 
illustrations (1976). $7.95 Non-member, 
$7.15 AIA member 


TO ORDER 


Send letter with item number and quantity 
you wish to order, including payment to: 
Manager, AIA Publications Marketing, 
1735 New York Avenue, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20006. 


HISTORIC HOUSES 


RESTORED AND P 


AIA Bookshe 


*The Restoration Manual 
(3-M115) 

By Orin M. Bullock Jr. Invaluable reference 
on how to *'read"' older structures in order 
to preserve and reconstruct them in a man- 
ner compatible with their original design 
and construction. Hardcover, 181 pages 
(1966). $13.95 Non-member, $12.55 AIA 
member 


*Historic Houses Restored 
and Preserved (3-M268) 


By Marian Page. Behind-the-scenes view of 
the restoration of 19 Historic houses— 
representing four styles of architecture— 
their philosophies of preservation and 
priorities. Hardcover, 208 pages, 200 pho- 
tographs (1976). $25.00 Non-member, 
$22.50 AIA member 


*Denotes books published by organizations 
other than AIA; may not be in accord with 
AIA policy. 


Furnish firm name, correct mailing address, 
and name of person to receive order. 


Checks may be made payable to The Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects. District of Co- 
lumbia residents add 5 percent sales tax. 


*Recycling Buildings: Renova- 
tions, Remodelings, Resto- 
rations, and Reuses (3-M265) 


Edited by Elisabeth K. Thompson. This 
lavishly illustrated collection of the most 
successful examples of recycling buildings 
will appeal to ecologists, preservationists, 
and most of all to architects, who will find a 
wealth of imaginative and innovative design 
ideas in the rapidly expanding area of the 
profession. Hardcover, 224 pages, 282 pho- 
tographs, 32 in full color (1976). $24.95 
Non-member, $22.45 AIA member 


*Space Adrift: Landmark 
Preservation and the Mar- 
ketplace (3-M172) 


By John Costonis. Presents **the Chicago 
Plan,’’ an ingenious approach for protecting 
landmark buildings. Involves government 
purchase of a landmark’s unusued develop- 
ment potential, followed by sale of ‘‘devel- 
opment rights’’ to a developer who can then 
make new buildings larger and more profit- 
able than zoning regulations normally per- 
mit. Hardcover, 207 pages, illustrated 
(1974). $10.00 Non-member, $9.00 AIA 
member 


Foreign orders must be accompanied with 
check or money order made payable in U.S. 
dollars, and include 20 percent of total 
amount of order for postage and handling. 


FOR 
ALMOST 
ANY 
DOOR 


better, 

less costly, 
more 
attractive 
control 


ci 
Green 


No. 147 

Exterior & Heavy Traffic Interior 
Doors 

Offset hung, single acting, surface 
mounted 


No. 117 

Interior Doors 

Offset hung, single acting surface 
mounted 


No. 128-3/4 

Interior Doors 

Center hung, double acting, floor 
mounted 


Three basic models for simplified specification, for the 
improved hanging of most swing doors. 


eo Add a side jamb pivot if you like, a Rixson door pivot is 
still less costly than either a pair and a half of heavy duty 
butt or anchor hinges. 
Provides superior anchorage than either butt or anchor 
hinges, with screws in shear (not tension) and without 
reinforcement. 

E Eliminates door drag and binding, by supporting door top 
and bottom, with weight primarily resting on bottom 
pivot. (Typical hinges place weight on side jamb.) 


(® Even distribution of door weight assures longer life; 
better withstands racking of door holder and human 
abuse. 


LI Contemporary architectural design. Other pivot sets for 
special applications, extra heavy doors, security 
installations, electrical uses. 


Only Rixson-Firemark offers the better way . . . a full line of 
performance-proven door pivots. 
Ask the door control specialists: 


RIXSON-FIREMARK 


9100 West Belmont Ave., Franklin Park, Illinois 60131 and Rexdale, 
Ontario 312/671-5670 


SUBSIDIARY OF 


CORPORATION 
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Products from page 120 

Reinforced Hinges. 

Heavyweight, full mortise hinges can be 
used to anchor and reinforce doors and 
frames that come under unusual stress. 
The hinges are available in wrought brass 
or bronze, stainless steel and wrought 
steel. (H. Soss & Co., Los Angeles. Circle 
175 on information card. ) 


Solar Window Wall. 

Sunwall is a Kalwall panel system with 
Sun-Lite Premium II face sheets perma- 
nently bonded to a supporting aluminum 
grid core. It was designed to efficiently 
help capture the sun’s energy, with high 
insulation values. (Kalwall Corporation, 
Manchester, N.H. Circle 191 on informa- 
tion card.) 


Built-Up Roofing. 

M.I.A., membrane and insulation assem- 
bly, provides for the attachment of two 
layers of roof insulation with staggered 
joints. It uses the Celotex Vented Vapor- 
bar Base Sheet to provide venting and 
reduce blister potential in its four-ply 
membrane. (Celotex Corporation, 
Tampa, Fla. Circle 192 on information 
card.) 


Indirect Ambient Lighting. 
Indalux systems direct light to the ceiling 
and diffuse it over a wide area. There are 


three space lighting systems: high level 
symmetrical, high level asymmetrical and 
low level for luminaires mounted below 
72 inches. (J. H. Spaulding Corporation, 
Cincinnati. Circle 193 on information 
card.) 


Spring Hinges. 

Surface spring hinges are made of a 
chrome-plated alloy and are strong 
enough to support heavy restroom booth 
doors. They have cadmium-plated bear- 
ings and secure springs. (Nik-O-Lok 

Co., Indianapolis. Circle 194 on informa- 
tion card.) 


Spotlight. 

Pro-2 spotlight is a theater-type spot with 
a color-correct flash tube and a 250-watt 
Tungsten-halogen modeling light. It has 
four framing shutters, an Iris diaphragm, 
filter holder and projection mask holders. 
(Leedal, Inc., Chicago. Circle 195 on 
information card.) 


Weatherproof Floodlight. 

HDFS is a weatherproof floodlight fixture 
that uses 70-, 100-, and 150-watt high 
pressure sodium or 175- and 250-watt 
mercury vapor lamps for lighting building 
facades, large signs, outdoor displays, etc. 
A gasket fully seals the junction between 
the hinged front access door and the die 
cast aluminum housing. (Sylvania Light- 


550-SL Safety Design Tile 


Raised square block pattern (24" x 24") 
provides a non-slip surface. Square cut 
edges, spacing between rows makes Æ 


a continuous field pattern. Marble- 
ized molded rubber combines for 
long wear and beauty. Perfect 

for lobbies, aisles, ramps. 

landings, entrances, termi- 4 hak 
als, any large or small 

area. Can be used as 

matching landing tile 

with rubber stair 

treads 


ing Equipment, General Telephone & 
Electronics Corporation, Fall River, 
Mass. Circle 196 on information card. ) 


Cement Waterproofing Mix. 

Five Star Waterproofing, a prepackaged 
dry mix, can withstand a 200-foot head of 
water within 24 hours when mixed with 
water and applied in an one-eighth-inch 
coat. (U.S. Waterproofing, Inc., Old 
Greenwich, Conn. Circle 197 on informa- 
tion card. ) 


Acoustical Wall Panels. 

Soundsoak 85 Appliques, available in 
2x4-foot or 2x6-foot panels, can be used 
for localized acoustical control on prob- 
lem spots such as the backs of filing cabi- 
nets. Also available is Soundsoak Su- 
preme, a 30-inch by 9-foot acoustical 
panel, laminated with a fire-resistant fa- 
bric in 15 colors. (Armstrong Cork Co., 
Lancaster, Pa. Circle 198 on information 
card.) 


Furniture System. 

The IP 20 furniture system, originally 
marketed in Germany, is now available in 
the U.S. The system is made up of white 
melamine panels varying in widths and 
lengths to form a variety of built-in uses, 
such as cabinets, shelves, closets. (IP 20 
of America, Roanoke, Va. Circle 199 on 
information card.) O 


zation. 


FACULTY POSITIONS OPEN 


KING FAISAL UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE AND PLANNING 


DAMMAM, SAUDI ARABIA 


New positions for faculty at all levels have been created for the 
academic year 1980-1981 in the following areas: 
ARCHITECTURE 
ENGINEERING SCIENCES 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
PREREQUISITES: Ph.D., M.A. or equivalent degree; practical 
and/or teaching experience; membership in professional organi- 


URBAN/REGIONAL PLANNING 
BUILDING TECHNOLOGY 
MATHEMATICS/PHYSICS 


SALARIES: Competitive with western academic institutions. 


BENEFITS: Include free furnished accommodations, educational 
allowance for four children, air tickets to and from Saudi Arabia 
once a year for husband, wife and two children, 60-day summer 
holiday, no Saudi income tax. 


Language of instruction is English. Positions begin in September 
1980. 


Please send complete resume, including daytime telephone numbers, and a listing 
of three references to: 


DEAN AHMED FARID MOUSTAPHA 

COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE AND PLANNING 
KING FAISAL UNIVERSITY 

C/O SAUDI ARABIAN EDUCATIONAL MISSION 
2221 WEST LOOP SOUTH 

HOUSTON, TEXAS 77027 


COLORS 

Red, green, gray, 
mahogany, beige, walnut, 
birch, oatmeal or black. 


For Free Brochure & Samples, write: 


QA THE R. C. MUSSON RUBBER CO. 


~ 1310 East Archwood Akron, Ohio 44306 
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Letters from page 9 

practitioner. One misunderstanding is 
due to a misquotation in the condensed 
version of my original article. I realize 
that it is difficult to present all the facts 
in true context when space permits only 
a few paragraphs about a much longer 
article. 

The problem originated with the dele- 
tion of two words. The JOURNAL article 
said: “Worldwide gypsum deposits will 
be used up before the end of this century.” 
In my article, I said: “. . . would anyone 
imagine that all of the currently identified 
worldwide gypsum deposits will be used 
up before the end of the century?" 

The distinction between "identified re- 
sources" and "reserve" is explained in the 
following paragraphs from my article: 

Identified resources are specific bodies 
of mineral-bearing material whose loca- 
tion, quality and quantity are known from 
geologic evidence supported by engineer- 
ing measurements with respect to the 
demonstrated category and include re- 
serves and subeconomic resources. 

The reserve is that portion of the iden- 
tified resources from which a usable 
mineral or energy commodity can be 
economically and legally extracted at the 
time of determination. 

Charts in my article illustrated that my 
conclusions were based on the identified 


of values is from the minerals yearbook 

(1975 edition): 

World Identified 
Reserves (p. 32) 

Cumulative Total 
World Demand 
1974-2000 
(p. 28 & 29) 

Ratio of Recoverable 
Reserves to Cumula- 
tive Demand 
1974-2000 0.8 

U.S. Identified 
Mineral Reserves 
1974 (p. 32) 
The difference between "reserve" and 

"identified resources" is well under- 

stood. However, I do believe that at this 

time it is proper to consider only that part 
of a resource which is currently known, 
as opposed to saying we have plenty, but 
we don't know where it is or what it is. 

The Bureau of Mines shows no figures 

for identified resources of gypsum. 
Furthermore, in the overall context of 

my article, the intent was to notify our 

profession of the impending changes in 
supply of various materials—not just 
gypsum—as we know them to exist today. 
The cost/availability of gypsum, and 
other materials that are based on non- 
renewable mineral resources, will be af- 
fected by accessibility, purity, location, 
local political structure and other factors. 


2,050,000,000 ST. 


2,540,000,000 ST. 


350,000,000 ST. 


Not the least of such influences will come 
from the cost and availability of energy 
resources for extraction, transport and 
processing of such materials. 

A parallel can be drawn with the cur- 
rent petroleum difficulties. We have not 
yet used our last gallon of crude oil, but 
we have experienced shortages and sig- 
nificant cost escalation. Both shortage of 
supply and increased cost make a given 
material “unavailable” in markets and ap- 
plications that are most sensitive to such 
pressures. As far as these applications of 
gypsum products are concerned, their 
available reserves will cease to exist with 
the next substantial increase in consumer 
price. Whether such increase is due to 
farther transport route, more costly en- 
ergy source or depletion of easily acces- 
sible mineral matter makes no difference 
to the consumer. 

In light of such approaching changes, 
we should formulate a strategy that would 
allow the construction industry to utilize 
any of the nonrenewable resource mate- 
rials in the most effective manner. 

Zigurds Grigalis, AIA 
Lexington, Ky. 


The AIA JOURNAL welcomes concise com- 
ments from its readers on matters pertain- 
ing to its published articles, as well as to 
other issues of importance to the archi- 
tectural profession. O 


reserve. The following condensed listing 


Now, a quick, economical and accurate system 
that helps you make certain your project meets 


model building code fire 
protection requirements 


COMPUCODE is a new service of Rolf Jensen & 
Associates, one of the world’s leading firms of fire 
protection engineers and building code consultants. 
COMPUCODE provides a concise, computerized analysis 
of the building code requirements relating to fire 
protection for your specific building project. 

You provide basic building description information— 
occupancy data, areas, stories above grade, distance to 
adjacent structures, etc. —and COMPUCODE quickly 
prints out the applicable fire protection code requirements 
in outline format. 

COMPUCODE can save architects, engineers, 
developers and code officials hours of costly professional 
time. It helps avoid code interpretation conflicts and 
speeds up the entire building design process. 

For descriptive literature, costs and complete 
information write or call. 


Ball State University 
Muncie, Indiana 


Architecture 
Two positions available Fall 1980. 


Primary responsibility will be working with students 
in a design studio and teaching either architectural 
photography, graphics, structures, building technol- 
ogy, or history courses. Masters or equivalent, regis- 
tered architect desirable. Send resume to Kenneth E. 
Carpenter, Chairman, Department of Architecture, 
Ball State University, Muncie, IN 47306. 


Application deadline is April 1, 1980. 


See us at the 
AIA Convention 
Booth 205 


Ball State University Practices Equal Opportunity in 
Education and Employment. 


A service of 

Rolf Jensen & Associates, Inc. 

100 Wilmot Road, Deerfield, IL 60015 
Telephone (312) 948-0700 
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R. T. Blass 

Meisel Photochrome Corp. ....... 119 
Hoffman Agency 

Musson Rubber Co. ............ 126 
Fred Bock Advertising 

National Fire Protection Assoc. ... 110 
NFPA Advertising 

National Sanitation Foundation ... 112 
The Connelly Company 

New Jersey School of Architecture . 118 
Lewis Advertising Agency 

Nucor (Vulcraft) ............. 10-11 
Faller, Klenk & Quinlan 

Olympic Stain .......... 0.0000, 120 
Kraft Smith 

Osmose Wood Preserving ........ 117 
Lloyd Mansfield Co. 

Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. 

(Interiors) monem ece iana a aaa 43 
Ogilvy & Mather 

Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. 

(ThE Race -i imiss pie bs mrs 2 
Ogilvy & Mather 

Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. 

(Roofing) sucres r cee eee 92-93 
Ogilvy & Mather 

Pen Ply i.n a gee dhe a 41 
Soderberg, Thompson, MacEwan 

PPG Industries (Glass) ........ 16-17 


Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove 
Proudfoot Company, Inc. ........ 108 
Harrison House 
Red Cedar Shingle & Handsplit 


Shake Bureau ................. 114 
Cedarcraft Advertising 

Rixson-Firemark ............... 125 
Motivation Dynamics 

Rolf Jensen .............00008. 127 
Sebstad & Lutrey 

Shand, Morahan Company ........ 40 
Hakanson & Associates 

Shaw-Walker.............0000. 105 


Williams Marketing Service 
Schinnerer, Victor O. & Co. ....... 46 
Govatos/ Dunn, Inc. 


Solar Pathfinder ............... 122 
Solar Pathways, Inc. 

Spandex: sodro oris veria 118 

Steelcraft Company ........... Cov, 3 
Fahlgren & Ferriss, Inc. 

Stern-Williams Co. ............. 116 
Ad Mar Co. 

Unistrut-GTE-Sylvania ........... 33 
Doyle, Dane, Bernbach, Inc. 

United States Steel Co. ......... 44-45 
Compton Advertising 

Vernitron/Built Better .......... 103 
Alden Advertising Agency 

Welsbach Lighting .............. 122 
Langeler: Mason 

Wiley, John & Sons, Inc. ......... 100 
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Steelcraft distributors 
can satisfy any taste. 


With textured steel, 
woodgrains, architecturally 
designed entrance systems, 
you name it. We know you 


have a wide variety of needs, 


so Steelcraft® distributors 


keep their inventories ready. 


They have a large stock of 
standard doors and frames 


ready to modify to meet your 
specific requirements. 
They’re highly trained and 
skilled, to make certain that 
you get the precise steel door 
system you want, when you 
need it. 

Because, your skilled 
Steelcraft® distributor is a 


professional, and then some. 
In fact, you won't find a 
better steel door and frame 
distributor in the business. 
Or one with a better menu. 

For the name of your 
nearest Steelcraft? Distributor, 
write 9017 Blue Ash Road, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45242. 


tn ste loe P antl 
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Steelcraft 


An American-Standard Company 
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The Galaxy Suncontroller Blinds by Levolor. 
A friend in high places. 


There's nothing like a skylight or 
overhead window to add drama to an 
interior But these glass surfaces create 
problems, too, like annoying glare and 
heat build up. 

Such problems can be solved 
beautifully with Galaxy Suncontroller 
Blinds by Levolor. 

Galaxy Suncontroller Blinds are 
specially designed for hard to reach 
and hard to fit glazings: vertical or 


inclined windows, horizontal skylights | , 


and greenhouse areas of almost any 
shape and degree of incline. 

You.can use the Galaxy system in 
solaria, covered malls and walkways, 
even the highest atria. Wherever you 
want to admit sunlight, but not glare 
and heat. Controls can be manual or 
motorized. 

The Galaxy Suncontroller is avail- 


able with any one of three different slat 
sizes: Galaxy 25mm (one inch), 50mm 
and 80mm; in a wide choice of colors. 
If you'd like to shed more light on 
how to handle special 


situations, write: Tilting Tilting drive shaft 
, drive m = = Passes through bearing 
shaft. > : << Ee. _ cn all rack arms 
«e End SN - 
E gi support SS 
Os ils 
Sa) Ww 
Neely as 
NS . D AV 
AR V Vi 
t w 
| SN Slat "d Uu 
' li DS Ww Slats holders 3 
Se Y 
| 4 Wan Rack 
oO w | \ A. am 
P \ N 
Y E VEN The Galaxy 25 in open position. 
Y W 
us y 


L 
Levolor Lorentzen, Inc., 720 Monroe 
Street, Hoboken, N J. 07030. 

Ask for Levolor's Architects’ Manual 


LEVOLOR 


Made better Looks better 
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